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PROSPECTUS. 

THE  Publishers  of  the  "  BOY'S  AND  GIRL'S  Li 
BRARY"  propose,  under  this  title,  to  issue  a  series  of 
cheap  but  attractive  volumes,  designed  especially 
for  the  young.  The  undertaking  originates  not  in 
the  impression  that  there  does  not  already  exist  in 
the  treasures  of  the  reading  world  a  large  provision 
for  this  class  of  the  community.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  deep  interest  excited  at  the  present 
day  on  the  subject  of  the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  the  young,  and  of  the  amount  of  talent  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  production  of  works  aiming 
both  at  the  solid  culture  and  the  innocent  entertain- 
ment of  the  inquisitive  minds  of  children.  They 
would  not  therefore  have  their  projected  enterprise 
construed  into  an  implication  of  the  slightest  dis 
paragement  of  the  merits  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  department.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  fact  of 
the  growing  abundance  rather  than  to  the  scarcity  of 
useful  productions  of  this  description,  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  work  is  to  be  traced ;  as  they 
are  desirous  of  creating  a  channel  through  which 
the  products  of  the  many  able  pens  enlisted  in  the 
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service  of  the  young  may  be  advantageously  con- 
veyed, to  the  public. 

The  contemplated  course  of  publications  will 
more  especially  embrace  such  works  as  are 
adapted,  not  to  the  extremes  of  early  childhood  or 
of  advanced  youth,  but  to  that  intermediate  space 
which  lies  between  childhood  and  the  opening  of 
maturity,  when  the  trifles  of  the  nursery  and  the 
simple  lessons  of  the  school-room  have  ceased  to 
exercise  their  beneficial  influence,  but  before  the 
taste  for  a  higher  order  of  mental  pleasure  has  es- 
tablished a  fixed  ascendency  in  their  stead.  In  the 
selection  of  works  intended  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  this  plastic  period  of  their  existence,  when 
the  elements  of  future  character  are  receiving  their 
moulding  impress,  the  Publishers  pledge  themselves 
that  the  utmost  care  and  scrupulosity  shallbe  exer- 
cised. They  are  fixed  in  their  determination  that 
nothing  of  a  questionable  tendency  on  the  score  of 
sentiment  shall  find  admission  into  pages  conse- 
crated to  the  holy  purpose  of  instructing  the 
thoughts,  regulating  the  passions,  and  settling  the 
principles  of  the  young. 

In  fine,  the  Publishers  of  the  "  Boy's  and  Girl's 
Library"  would  assure  the  public  that  an  adequate 
patronage  alone  is  wanting  to  induce  and  enable 
them  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  gifted  pens 
in  our  country  in  the  proposed  publication,  and  thus 
to  render  it  altogether  wrorthy  of  the  age  and  the 
object  which  calls  it  forth,  and  of  the  countenance 
which  they  solicit  for  it. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  has 
been  to  revive  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  least  generally  known  passages 
of  the  war  of  American  Independence,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impress,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  character  of  that 
great  contest,  and  of  the  men  who  conducted  it,  on  those 
minds  to  whose  good  and  gratification  his  labors  have  been 
chiefly  addressed.  This  object,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
best  attained  by  a  selection  of  campaigns,  adventures,  and 
anecdotes,  which,  while  they  would  in  their  connection 
present  something  like  a  distinct  outline  of  the  whole  war, 
would  separately  have  the  merit  of  lively  narrative,  strik- 
ing incident,  and  comparative  novelty,  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  fulfil,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  desirable  ends  of  fictitious 
composition,  while  they  should  combine  with  these  the 
solid  value  and  rational  interest  of  truth. 

The  style  has  been  adapted  (if  the  writer  has  fulfilled 
his  design)  to  the  supposed  capacity  and  necessities  of  in- 
telligent youth.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  noticed  that 
phrases  of  military  import  are  left  unexplained.  The  de- 
sign was,  that  the  reader  should  interest  himself  sufficient- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  the  context,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
good  sense,  or  that  he  should,  at  the  worst,  feel  stimulated 


to  satisfy  his  doubts  by  inquiry,  of  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  solve  them.  In  this  way  he  will  be  likely  to  read 
and  remember  the  book  with  something  of  the  interest  of 
a  party  concerned,  and  at  least  with  the  satisfaction  which  a 
young  mind  (and  indeed  any  mind)  always  feels  in  the 
activity  of  its  own  faculties. 

The  writer  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  draw  his  ma- 
terials from  sources  of  information  which  have  not  gene- 
rally been  accessible  to  all  readers.  For  most  of  the  south- 
ern history  he  is  indebted  to  Lee's  Memoirs ;  for  portions 
of  the  residue  of  the  volume,  among  other  authorities,  to 
Thatcher's  Journal,  Silliman's  Journal,  the  British  An- 
nual Register,  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  and  the 
Collections  of  the  Maine,  New  Hampshire;  and  other  his- 
torical Societies.  This  acknowledgment  is  intended  to  pre-  > 
vent  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  formal  allusions,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  information  they  embody  has  been  derived.  Its  au- 
thenticity and  accuracy,  it  is  believed,  may  both  be  reu- 
edon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  MOVEMENTS*  AT  THE  NORTH. 

The  Commencement  of  the  American  Revolution — Account  of 
an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point — The 
capture  of  those  two  places — The  effect  of  that  success — 
An  expedition  against  the  Canadas  is  fitted  out — Account  of 
its  progress  up  the  Lakes  to  Montreal — Capture  of  Montreal 
by  Montgomery's  troops.  ^ 

ONE  of  the  most  important  advantages  gain- 
ed by  the  Americans  over  the  English  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  one  that 
contributed,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  eventful 
season,  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  patriots 
then  engaged  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  was  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
.Crown  Point,  by  a  party  of  troops  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont. 

The  value  of  these  strong  holds  will  be  readily 
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perceived  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  region  in  which  they  were  situ- 
ated. Any  accurate  map  will  show  that  both 
the  points  occupied  by  these  fortifications  were 
such  as  to  command,  in  a  great  degree,  the  only 
existing  route  of  communication  between  the 
States  and  the  Canadas,  which  was  capable  of 
being  used  for  military  purposes  to  the  advantage 
of  either  party  in  the  war.  Pretty  soon  after 
ascending  the  Hudson  River  as  high  as  Fort 
Edward,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  come  to  Lake 
George  on  one  side,  and  to  Wood  Creek  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  these  bodies  of  water  flow  to- 
gether, to  form  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  point 
of  their  junction  is  Ticonderoga,  and  at  the  place, 
farther  up,  where  the  stream  composed  of  these 
two  branches  unites  itself  Jnto  what  is  properly 
called  the  Lake,  is  Crown. Point.  It  being, 
then,  by  this  Lake,  and  by  the  River  Sorel, 
which,  flows  out  of  it,  that  communication  is 
made  with  the  St.  Lawrence — on  which  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Canadas, 
are  both  situated — it  is  obvious,  that  the  two 
positions  first  named  were  rightly  regarded  as 
the  keys  of  approach  to  the.Jatter  from  the 
States;  and  to  the  States,  of  course,  from  the 
North.  They  had  both,  accordingly,  been  for 
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a  long  time  fortified;  first  by  the  French,  from 
whom  they  were  taken  with  much  difficulty 
during  the  Old  War  which  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Canadas  by  the  English;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  English  themselves. 

The  troops  who  composed  the  party,  men- 
tioned above,  which  succeeded  in  the  capture 
of  these  important  places,  were  principally — 
although  they  were  sent  out  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut, — people  from  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  hardy  and  brave  men.  They  as- 
sembled, in  the  most  secret  manner  possible,  at 
a  village  called  Castletown,  on  Wood  Creek, 
where  they  were  much  surprised,  soon  after,  at 
meeting  with  Colonel  Arnold,  who  had  left  the 
army  of  Washington  at  Cambridge,  with  the  view 
of  raising  forces  in  this  direction  for  the  very 
same  purpose  proposed  by  the  party  which  he 
now  found  already  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
described  above.  So  similar  was  the  estimate 
of  its  importance,  formed,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  calculations  of  different  minds,  which  had 
no  consultation,  however,  with  each  other  upon 
the  subject.  Arnold,  though  ambitious  enough  of 
the  glory  of  commanding  such  an  expedition, 
quietly  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Allen. 
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Sentinels  were  posted  on  all  the  roads  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  receiving  any  rumor  of  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  and  the  latter  arrived 
in  the  night-time,  unperceived,  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.  Crossing 
over  immediately,  they  continued  their  march, 
and  at  daybreak,  entering  by  the  covered  way, 
arrived  upon  the  esplanade  of  the  fort.  Here 
the  silence  of  the  morning  was  first  broken  by 
a  tremendous  shout  of  victory.  The  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  roused  from  sleep.  A  hot 
struggle  ensued,  with  gun-breeches  and'bayonets, 
which,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The 
commander  of  the  fort  was  soon  satisfied  that  a 
defence  would  be  hopeless,  and,  after  exclaiming 
several  times  in  great  confusion — '  What  does 
this  mean?  ' — ordered  a  surrender  of  the  place, 
with  all  its  contents.  Thus  the  Americans  ob- 
tained possession  of  an  important  position,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  every 
kind.  A  party  sent  against  Crown  Point  met 
with  equal  success,  and  that  fort,  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  our 
forces. 

The  happy  result  of  this  bold  design  encour- 
aged the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  attempt  a  more  considerable 
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expedition  against  the  Canadas  themselves,  to 
which,  in  fact,  nothing  could  have  been  better 
adapted,  than  the  capture  of  these  two  posts,  to 
prepare  the  way.  It  was  thought  desirable,  not 
only  to  obtain  possession  of  those  important 
towns,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  served  as 
places  of  rendezvous  and  refreshment  for  the 
armies  of  England — and  to  shut  up  that  great 
river  against  all  the  navigation  of  the  enemy — 
but  also  to  give  the  Canadians  an  opportunity, 
such  as  the  visit  of  an  American  army  among 
them  would  afford,  of  declaring  in  favor  of  our 
cause,  (as  it  was  believed  many  of  them  were 
disposed  to  do,)  or  at  least  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  inactive  and  neutral  during  the  war, 
instead  of  joining  their  forces  to  that  of  their 
parent  government  against  us.  .A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  were  French,  or  of 
French  origin,  and,  it  was  thought,  not  par- 
ticularly friendly  to  their  new  British  masters. 
Nor  were  there  at  this  period  any  of  the  English 
troops  of  the  line  in  the  Canadas,  these  having 
been  all  called  to  Boston,  which,  was  now  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  Washington. 

Besides,  it  was  understood  that  the  English 
government  intended,  during  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  (1776,)  to  make  great  efforts  in  the 
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Canadas,  expecting  to  be  able  to  finish  the  Ameri- 
can War  almost  at  a  single  blow,  by  pouring 
down  upon  our  frontiers  a  powerful  force,  which 
should  thus  attack  the  States  in  the  rear,  while 
another  large  army,  and  perhaps  two  or  three, 
would  assail  them  at  different  points  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Having  these  views  of  the  policy  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  the  Congress  were  active  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  They  se- 
lected three  thousand  soldiers  for  the  enterprise 
— partly  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  partly 
of  New  York — and  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Generals  Montgomery  and  Wooster,  under  the 
principal  control  of  Major  General  Schuyler,  the 
latter  of  whom,  however,  was  detained  by  en- 
gagements connected  with  the  fitting  out  of  the 
expedition  from  constantly  attending  it,  so  that 
the  chief  direction  of  it  devolved  on  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Rafts  were  constructed  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point,  for  transporting 
the  troops  on  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Montgomery,  with  a  part  of  the  army,  reached 
the  latter  station  some  time  before  his  colleague, 
and  waited  for  him  at  that  place.  He  afterwards 
moved  forward  to  Isle  aux  Noix — a  position 
near  the  entrance  of  the  River  Sorel  into  Lake 
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Champlain;  and  there  he  was  joined  by  the  rear 
of  the  army. 

With  this  united  force  it  was  determined  to 
lay  siege  to  Fort  St.  John,  a  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sorel,  which,  commanding  that 
stream  entirely,  and  closing  its  passage  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  had  been  occupied  with  a  British 
garrison  of  over  eight  hundred  men.  This  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  capturing,  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks,  and  possession  was  taken  on  the 
3d  of  November.  Meanwhile,  the  Americans 
had  sustained  the  loss  of  Colonel  Allen,  who, 
with  a  detachment  of  several  hundreds  of  his 
troops,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  superior 
British  party,  which  had  encountered  him  on  his 
march,  in  advance  of  the  main  American  army, 
towards  Montreal.  Undiscouraged,  however, 
either  by  this  disaster,  or  by  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  season,  Montgomery  moved  on  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
that  point  he  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
blockade  a  British  naval  force,  under  command 
of  Governor  Carleton,  in  that  part  of  the  river 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  and  the  city  of 
Montreal  above.  Montgomery  himself  took  pos- 
session of  that  city,  by  capitulation,  on  the  13th 
of  November.  The  Governor  not  long  after- 
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wards  made  his  escape  down  the  river,  past  the 
American  fortifications  at  the  Sorel,  by  thridding 
his  way  through  the  guard-boats  of  the  latter, 
during  a  dark  night,  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars. 
He  threw  himself  into  Quebec,  and  there  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  invading  army. 

The  capture  of  this  city  being  a  grand  object 
of  the  expedition,  Montgomery,  with  the  little 
force  he  was  now  able  to  command  for  farther 
action,  moved  onwards  to  its  attack;  but,  pre- 
vious to  an  account  of  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment, the  order  of  history  requires  us  to  turn 
our  attention  to  a  transaction  in  another  quarter — 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  the  eventful  and  adventurous 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ARNOLD'S  EXPEDITION. 

Account  of  another  expedition  fitted  out  against  the  Canadas, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Arnold — The  designs  of  Washing- 
ton in  sending  it  up  the  Kennebec — It  leaves  the  Camp  at  Cain- 
bridge — Reaches  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  river  by  water — 
Anecdotes  of  the  ascent  of  the  river — Sufferings  of  some  of 
the  party  in  the  wilderness. 

The  character  of  the  design  which  is  now  to 
be  described,  may  be  learned  from  a  passage  in 
General  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  from 
his  camp  at  Cambridge — where  he  had  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  in  question — under  date  of  Sept.  21st, 
1775.  He  says — c  I  am  now  to  inform  the 
Honorable  Congress,  that,  encouraged*  by  the 
repeated  declarations  of  the  Canadians  and  In- 
dians, and  urged  by  their  requests,  I  have  detached 
Colonel  Arnold,  with  a  thousand  men,  to  pene- 
trate into  Canada  by  way  of  Kennebec  River, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  himself  master  of  Que- 
bec. By  this  manoeuvre  I  proposed  either  to  di- 
vert Carleton  from  St.  Johns,  which  would  leave 
a  free  passage  to  General  Schuyler  ;  or,  if  this  did 
not  take  effect,  Quebec,  in  its  present  defenceless 
state,  must  fall  into  his  hands  an  easy  prey.' 

It  was  no  doubt  the  belief  ctf  Washington, 
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that  this  expedition  might  be  attended  with  the 
greater  effect,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
route,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  it, 
being  one  which  had  never  before  been  travelled 
perhaps  even  by  a  single  white  man,  and  lying 
through  a  region  of  remote,  barren,  and  dreary 
wilderness,  so  manifestly  difficult  of  passage,  that 
there  could  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadians,  unless  previously  informed  of 
the  plan,  that  such  an  adventure  was  intended. 
Pains  were  taken  also  to  keep  the  expedition  as 
secret  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  its  finally  com- 
ing out  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  under 
the  walls  of  Quebec  itself,  so  unexpectedly  as  to 
allow  the  enemy  little  or  no  time  for  the  defence 
of  their  capital.  Wishing  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  Canadians,  and  especially  of  the  French 
population,  Washington  especially  instructed  Ar- 
nold to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march 
through  their  country,  and  to  consider  himself  as 
moving  through  the  territory  of  friends,  rather 
than  that  of  an  enemy. 

The  detachment,  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Arnold,*  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  mus- 

*  This  officer  is  the  same  who  several  years  afterward  turned 
traitor  to  the  American  cause,  and  attempted,  without  success, 
to  place  West  Point  (on  the  Hudson)  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  date  of  our  narrative  his  reputation  was  very  high. 
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keteers,  belonging  to  New  England,  and  three 
companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, each  company  numbering  eighty-four 
men,  and  the  whole  force  therefore  amounting 
to  not  far  from  eleven  hundred.  There  were 
also  a  few  volunteers,  and  among  the  rest  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  afterwards  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  at  this  period  a  young  man 
not  much  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  other 
individuals  connected  with  the  expedition  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  remark  that  it  was  made  up,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  flower  of  the  Cambridge 
army,  and  was  believed  to  be  as  competent  to 
endure  the  hardships,  and  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties, of  the  important  enterprise  before  it,  as 
any  force  of  an  equal  number  which  that  army 
was  able  to  furnish. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Washington  issued 
orders  for  drafting  the  men,  collecting  provisions, 
and  building  two  hundred  batteaux — -this  be- 
ing a  kind  of  wide,  light,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
much  used  in  the  northern  waters,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  baggage  particularly,  and  intended 
on  this  occasion  to  be  the  means  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  whole  party  up  the  Kennebec  and 
its  branches. 
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The  detachment  marched  out,  on  the  13th, 
a  few  miles,  to  the  village  of  Medford.  The 
second  day  they  proceeded  through  Salem  to 
Danvers.  On  the  third,  Saturday,  they  reached 
Newburyport  in  the  forenoon,  encamped,  and 
passed  the  Sabbath  and  the  ensuing  day.  On 
Tuesday  the  whole  force  was  embarked  on 
board  ten  transports,  and  left  the  harbor  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  which,  though  distant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  in  their  favor,  they  reached  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th.  Being  hailed  from  the  shore, 
they  replied  simply  that  they  were  continental 
troops,  and  requested  a  pilot,  who  was  immedi- 
ately put  on  board,  and  they  proceeded  up  the 
river,  passing  Fort  Pownel  (now  Dresden)  and 
stopping  at  Gardener's  Town  (now  Gardener.) 
At  Pittston,  opposite  this  place,  the  batteaux 
mentioned  above  had  been  built,  at  Major  Col- 
burn's  ship-yard,  and  the  troops  here  embarked 
on  board  of  them,  and  ascended  on  the  23d  six 
miles  to  Fort  Western. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  fortification — used 
for  a  long  time,  by  the  early  settlers,  in  defence 
against  the  French  and  Indians — are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Augusta ;  and  it  is  a  curious  memorial  of 
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the  fashions  of  those  times.  It  consisted  of  two 
block-houses,  and  another  large  house,  a  hun- 
dred feet  long — the  whole  being  enclosed  with 
pickets.  The  owner  of  the  house  last  men- 
tioned was  Judge  Howard,  commander  of  the 
fort,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  American 
Officers.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  arrival  at  Fort  Western, 
some  of  the  soldiers  being  at  a  private  house, 
one  of  them,  named  Me  Cormick,  was  turned 
out  doors  in  the  course  of -a  quarrel,  upon  which 
he  discharged  his  gun  into  it,  and  killed  a  man. 
He  was  forthwith  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  and 
received  sentence  of  death,  but  was  reprieved 
until  the  pleasure  of  General  Washington  could 
be  known. 

The  plan  of  the  route  through  the  wilderness 
was  agreed  on  at  this  place,  during  the  few  days 
spent  there  in  making  preparations  for  the  ardu- 
ous task.  It  was  determined,  in  the  first  place, 
to  send  forward  a  small  party  of  eight  or  ten 
men,  to  search  out  and  mark  the  Indian  paths 
at  the  different  carrying-places  on  the  river — 

*This  old  gentleman  died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
It  is  stated  that  one  of  his  soldiers,  John  Gilley,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  enlisted  in  the  British  army  about  the  year  1756, 
died  at  Augusta  only  twenty-one  years  since  (July  9th,  1813)  at 
the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
2* 
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where  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness  or  rapidity  of  the  stream,  to  take  the 
batteaux  out  of  the  water,  and  convey  them 
round  over  land  to  the  next  navigable  part  of 
the  river.  This  party  were  to  proceed  as  far 
north  as  the  Chaudiere,  a  river  flowing  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  a  northerly  direction,  from  the 
same  highlands  which  also  furnish  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebec,  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  was  moreover  proposed  to  send  on  the 
three  companies  of  riflemen — as  pioneers — to 
clear  the  road  for  the  other  divisions  of  the  army 
— under  command  of  one  of  their  own  captains, 
Morgan,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  very 
honorably  distinguished  as  General  Morgan, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Arnold  appointed  a  young  Lieutenant,  named 
Steele — a  brave  and  active  man — to  the  com- 
mand of  the  small  exploring  party.  The  other 
persons  chosen  to  compose  it,  were  seven  pri- 
vates, namely,  Wheeler,  Merchant,  Clifton,  Cun- 
ningham, Boyd,  Tidd,  and  McKonkey.  Steele 
was  also  permitted  to  take  with  him,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  a  lad  named  John  Joseph 
Henry,  of  sixteen  years  of  age,*  whose  father  lived 

*  Seventeen  on  the  day  when  the  party,  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, arrived  at  the  first  house  in  Canada. 
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at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  acquir- 
ed a  hardihood  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
from  his  youth,  by  having  formerly  travelled 
home  from  Detroit,  across  the  wilderness  (as  it 
then  was)  with  an  uncle, — on  which  occasion 
he  subsisted  for  several  days,  between  the-  Ohio 
and  Sandusky  rivers,  upon  acorns  alone.  Af- 
terwards, from  an  invincible  love  of  military 
life,  and  of  adventure,  he  had  joined  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  troops,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
without  his  father's  knowledge.  We  may  be 
pardoned  for  tarrying  here  to  remark  that  young 
Henry,  though  his  early  career  was  somewhat 
irregular,  became  in  subsequent  years  a  distin- 
guished lawyer.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793,  President 
of  one  of  the  judicial  districts  in  that  State — an 
office  which  he  held  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  mili- 
tary life  by  a  bad  wound  which  he  received  in  a 
fall  on  the  ice  during  a  skirmish  before  Quebec. 
These  nine  persons,  with  two  others,  em- 
ployed as  guides — one  Getchel,  and  a  gray- 
headed  Irishman  named  Home — composed  the 
whole  of  the  little  party  which  left  Fort  Western 
on  the  24th  of  September,  in  two  birch-bark 
canoes,  each  carrying  five  or  six  men,  a  barrel 
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of  pork,  a  bag  of  meal,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  biscuit.  That  evening  they 
reached  a  ruinous  old  block-house,  called  Fort 
Halifax,  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  on  a  point  of 
land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Winslow,  and 
opposite  to  Waterville.  Here  a  stanch  old 
whig,*  named  Harrison,  who  lived  near  the  fort, 
entertained  the  party  with  great  kindness,  and 
the  commander  of  the  place  did  them  the  farther 
favor  to  exchange  a  barrel  of  smoked-dried  sal- 
mon for  one  of  their  barrels  of  pork. 

The  next  day  they  are  supposed  to  have  gone 
seventeen  miles  to  Schowhegan  Falls.  This 
was  at  that  time  a  famous  place  for  beavers, 
and  they  exchanged  another  quantity  of  their 
pork  for  two  fresh  beaver-tails — considered  a 
very  dainty  article  of  food. 

Here  was  one  of  the  carrying-places.  The 
Indian  path  was  found,  and  carefully  marked  by 
blazing  the  trees  along  the  edges  of  it  with  a 
hatchet.  The  canoes  wrere  carried  round  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men — the  weight  resting  in 
these  cases,  upon  a  broad  straight  stave,  bound 
to  the  central  cross-bar  of  the  canoe  by  a  stout 
leather  thong  passing  through  two  perforations, 

*  A  title  given  to  the  friends  of  the  American  cause. 
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an   inch   or   more  apart,  at  the  middle  of  the 
stave. 

The  last  white  settlers  met  with  by  the  party, 
were  found  at  Norridgwock,  five  miles  from  the 
Falls,  and  beyond  that  place  they  entered  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  where,  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  discharge 
their  guns,  however  strong  were  the  temptations 
presented  by  frequent  flocks  of  fine  ducks  xm 
the  water,  and  herds  of  fat  moose  bounding 
across  the  greensward  on  the  shore — 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 

About  forty  miles  above  Schowhegan,  after 
passing  Carriotunk  Falls,  they  reached  the  great 
carrying-place  (so  called.)  Here  the  portage 
is  twelve  miles  long;  and  the  party,  being  willing 
to  avoid  this  tedious  route,  struck  off  westvvardly 
from  the  Kennebec  for  the  Dead  river — so 
named  from  the  sluggishness  of  its  current  — 
which  at  this  place  was  but  twelve  miles  distant, 
while  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  up  the  Kennebec  itself,  was  more  than 
thirty.  The  great  carrying-place  is  in  the 
northern  range  of  townships  of  what  is  now 
called  Bingham's  Purchase,  or  the  Million  Acres. 

Three  considerable  ponds  lie  on  the  route 
which  was  chosen  here  by  Steele,  and  these 
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facilitated  the  progress  of  his  men  not  a  little. 
The  Indian  path  also  was  found  tolerably  dis- 
tinct, and  was  made  more  so  by  blazing,  and 
cutting  the  bushes  with  tomahawks.  Still,  so 
difficult  was  the  journey,  that  it  required  one 
day  for  the  travellers  to  reach  the  margin  of  the 
first  pond,  where,  however,  they  were  pretty 
well  refreshed  by  a  supper  of  delicious  trout, 
which  old  Clifton  caught  in  abundance. 

Here  it  was  determined,  the  next  morning, 
to  leave  Clifton  and  McKonkey,  with  half  the 
provisions,  under  orders  to  retire  to  the  south 
end  of  the  pond,  and  there  remain  concealed  in 
some  Robinson-Crusoe  sort  of  retreat,  until  the 
return  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  expected  to 
be  absent  some  eight  or  ten  days.  That  half 
of  the  provisions  which  this  party  were  to 
take  with  them,  was  here  divided  among  the 
men.  Steele  -made  as  many  divisions  as  there 
were  men,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  and  then 
directing  one  of  the  number  to  turn  his  back, 
asked  him,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  particular 
portion — '  whose  shall  this  \)tT — and  it  was 
given  to  the  one  whose  name  he  happened  to 
mention. 

This  important  arrangement  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  lieutenant  and  his  men  recommenc- 
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ed  their  journey,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
more  arrived  at  the  banks  of  Dead  river,  where 
they  made  an  encampment,  and  tarried  long 
enough  to  allow  themselves  a  little  rest.  Here 
was  found  the  Balsam  Fir  in  great  abundance, 
and  Getchel  amused  himself  with  teaching 
young  Henry  to  gather  the  benefits  of  its  medi- 
cinal juices.  He  pointed  out  to  the  lad  the 
blisters  on  the  bark,  which  yield  the  liquid,  and 
instructed  him  to  place  the  edge  of  a  broad 
knife  at  the  under  side  of  the  blister  in  the 
morning,  and  to  receive  the  balsam  by  placing 
his  mouth  at  the  back  part  of  the  knife.  This 
novel  beverage  was  found  to  be  a  genuine  cordial, 
and  was  thought  to  contribute  considerably  to 
the  better  health  of  the  party. 

Leaving  the  camp  October  2d,  they  ascended 
the  river  that  day  rapidly  to  the  first  falls,  and 
made  their  beds  there,  as  usual,  of  the  branches 
of  fir  or  spruce.  Here  it  was  judged  necessary, 
as  the  distance  to  the  Chaudiere  was  unknown, 
to  economize  in  the  provisions;  and  it  was  re- 
solved thenceforth  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and 
eat  the  pork  raw.  Their  supper  was  to  consist 
of  half  a  biscuit,  and  half  an  inch  square  of  pork. 
To  this,  however,  were  added  occasional  luxu- 
ries. During  the  two  next  days,  for  example, 
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as  they  mounted  the  river,  they  caught  both 
trout  and  delicious  chub.  The  river  trout  were 
pale,  with  pink  spots,  but  they  found  some  larger 
ones  in  a  deep  spring-head,  which  were  of  dark- 
er hue,  with  splendid  spots  of  crimson.  Farther 
up,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  they  passed  several 
small  ponds,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  which  was  a 
little  island,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  covered  over 
with  a  delicious  species  of  cranberry,  growing  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  on  a  bush  about  ten  feet  high. 
When  the  party  approached  a  place  known  as 
the  residence  of  JVatams,  an  old  hunter  of  the 
Norridgwock  tribe  of  Indians,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  English  service,  and  had  therefore 
become  an  object  of  much  fear  and  suspicion, 
they  stealthily  surrounded  his  cabin,  which  stood 
on  a  bank  some  twenty  yards  from  the  river, 
with  a  grass  plat  extending  around  it,  rather 
more  than  shooting  distance  with  a  rifle.  In  this 
solitary  place,  chosen  no  doubt  for  the  conve- 
nience of  hunting,  and  said  to  be  just  about  half 
way  between  the  Canadian  and  American  settle- 
ments, the  Last  of  the  Norridgwocks  was  passing 
the  lonely  years  of  his  latter  life.  He  had 
gathered  some  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the 
white  men,  and  considered  it  his  safest  policy 
to  avoid  them.  They  however  did  him  great 
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injustice  in  regarding  him  as  their  enemy.  This 
afterwards  appeared  from  his  joining  the  invading 
army  of  Arnold  on  the  river  Chaudiere,  with 
about  forty  of  the  Indians  of  the  St.  Francois 
(Canadian)  tribe.  Steele's  party  found  also,  a 
little  above  his  wigwam,  at  the  junction  of  a  con- 
siderable stream  from  the  west  with  Dead  river, 
another  evidence  of  the  old  man's  kindness,  in 
a  piece  of  birch  bark,  neatly  folded  up,  and  in- 
serted into  a  split  at  the  top  of  a  stake  driven 
into  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge.  The  bark, 
on  opening,  was  found  to  furnish  a  rude  but 
distinct  map  of  the  streams  farther  up.  So  con- 
siderate had  Natanis  been  for  the  welfare  of  his 
American  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
hovered  about  them,  no  doubt,  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  seen,  for  fear  of  being  killed  ! 

The  weather  was  now  growing  cold,  and  the 
travellers  put  on  warmer  clothing.  Henry  wore 
a  roundabout  woollen  jacket,  a  pair  of  half  worn 
buck-skin  breeches,  a  hat  with  a  feather,  a 
hunting-shirt,  leggins,  and  a  pair  of  moccasins 
on  his  feet, — carrying  also  woollen  stockings, 
and  shoes,  in  reserve. 

But  the  end  of  this  tedious  tour  was  at  hand. 
A  range  of  highlands,  long  looked  for,  was  at 
length  descried  from  the  fifth  pond  which  they 
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passed  after  leaving  Dead  river,  and  here,  cover- 
ing their  canoes  with  leaves,  they  crossed  over 
about  five  miles,  by  an  Indian  path,  to  the  banks 
of  the  CHAUDIERE.  This  water  was  of  course 
hailed  with  great  rejoicing,  especially  when 
Cunningham,  having  climbed  a  high  tree,  cried 
out  that  he  saw  before  him,  over  a  stretch  of 
level  country,  some  fifteen  miles  distant,  the 
great  Chaudiere  Lake.  This  was  probably  the 
Nepels  Lake,  (which  communicates  with  the 
former  by  a  stream  a  few  miles  long,)  but  in 
either  case  the  party  had  accomplished  their 
purpose;  and  if  the  sight  of  the  one  water  was 
at  all  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  other,  to  the 
weary  eyes  which  had  looked  for  both  so  long, 
it  might  well  enough  be  said  of  the  mistake — 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'T  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

It  was  now  about  the  7th  of  October,  as  the 
sun  was  shedding  his  last  beams  over  the  highlands 
of  the  Chaudiere,  that  our  travellers  turning  their 
faces  homeward  once  more,  set  out  for  their 
return  to  the  canoes.  To  prevent  discovery  by 
the  Indians,  they  proceeded  in  'Indian  file,'  all 
treading  in  the  steps  of  the  leader,  and  Getsels 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  strewing  leaves  over  the 
track  with  his  feet.  This  walk  in  the  dark,  over  a 
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country  so  rough  and  difficult,  was  made  none  the 
pleasanter  by  a  heavy  rain,  from  which  the  party 
were  protected,  after  reaching  their  encampment, 
only  by  a  rude  wigwam  of  the  branches  of  fir. 
Henry, who  had  fallen  down  a  precipice,  did  not 
arrive  till  an  hour  after  his  friends. 

The  rains,  however,  raised  the  waters  of  the 
streams  and  ponds  several  feet,  and  this  im- 
proved the  navigation  so  much  that  the  return  of 
the  boats  was  easy  and  rapid.  The  last  rem- 
nants of  the  pork  and  biscuit  were  consumed  for 
supper  the  next  day.  About  this  time,  a  small 
duck,  called  a  diver •,  having  been  shot,  a  consul- 
tation was  called,  and  it  was  determined — with 
all  the  gravity  of  an  Indian  council,  deciding  on 
the  fate  of  a  captive  white  man — to  boil  the 
bird  in  the  camp  kettle,  together  with  each  man's 
last  inch  of  pork,  which  was  designated  by  a 
skewer  of  wood,  run  through  it,  and  marked  so 
as  to  indicate  the  owner.  The  broth  thus  made 
was  the  supper.  The  duck,  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  the  method — c  whose  shall  be  this  ? — ' 
was  the  breakfast  of  next  morning.  Henry,  for 
example,  received  one  of  the  thighs;  and  Cun- 
ningham got  the  head  and  the  feet. 

The  next  day  great  rejoicing  was  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  a  moose — a  matter  worth 
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more  to  them,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  than  a 
mountain  of  gold.  Lieutenant  Steele  shot  him 
as  he  pranced  by  on  the  northern  bank,  and  the 
travellers  raised,  as  the  poor  animal  fell,  a  shout 
probably  as  vociferous  as  that  of  the  soldiers  of 
old  Captain  Church,  about  a  century  before,  at 
the  time  when  King  Philip  was  shot  in  a  swamp 
by  one  of  his  own  men.  The  old  Irishman,  one 
of  the  guides,  seized  upon  the  prize  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  possible,  and,  before  his  comrades 
could  guess  his  design,  cut  off  the  animal's  nose 
and  upper  lip — great  dainties  among  hunters — 
and  placed  them  on  the  fire  to  roast.  The 
others  followed  his  example,  and  the  whole  night 
was  passed  in  selecting,  cooking, and  consuming 
the  titbits.  Another  moose  was  killed  the  next 
day,  and  here  was  plenty  indeed,  though  the 
meat,  after  all,  eaten  without  bread,  salt  or  oil, 
was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  and  even 
brought  on  a  troublesome  illness.  On  reaching 
Dead  river  again,  some  of  it  was  jerked — an 
operation  performed  by  cutting'  the  meat  into 
thin  strips,  and  smoking  it,  over  a  fire,  on  a 
square  rack  of  poles  laid  across  each  other  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

At  one  time  they  were  delayed  several  hours 
by  injuries  which  the  canoes  received  in  running 
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upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  in  a  river.  But  *  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.'  Birch  bark 
was  procured,  and  the  roots  of  the  cedar  for 
twine,  and  the  canoe  was  covered  with  pitch, 
made  from  the  turpentine  of  the  pine  and  the 
scrapings  of  the  pork-bag. 

From  the  encampment  at  Dead  river,  Steele, 
with  two  others,  went  forward  to  look  for  the 
army,  and  to  their  exceeding  joy  they  met  with 
the  advance  party  the  same  day.  On  the  16th 
of  the  month  (October)  the  others,  having 
jerked  their  meat,  followed  on,  leaving  their 
boats  at  the  carrying-place,  from  inability  to 
carry  them.  At  a  bog  near  the  third  pond  from 
the  Kennebec,  they  came  up  with  some  pioneers 
of  the  army,  who  were  making  a  cause-way. 
Cordial  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  a  feast 
provided  on  the  occasion,  at  which  due  honor 
was  rendered  to  an  abundance  of  boiled  pork 
and  dumplings.  Steele,  having  dislocated  his 
shoulder  after  leaving  Dead  river,  did  not  return 
to  his  friends;  and  Clifton  and  McKonkey,  left 
at  one  of  the  ponds  some  weeks  before,  for 
scouts,  had  deserted  their  post  not  long  after. 
Thus  were  the  explorers  brought  together  once 
more,  after  an  absence  of  over  three  weeks  from 
the  main  army. 

3* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARNOLD'S  EXPEDITION,  CONCLUDED. 

Account  of  the  ascent  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  con- 
tinued— Division  of  the  provisions — The  boats  abandoned — 
Henry's  feast  of  bear's-broth — Dearbon's  dog  consumed — 
Cattle  are  met  with — Arrival  at  the  river  De  Loup — At  the 
first  house  in  Canada — A  supply  of  food  obtained — Arrival 
at  the  St.  Lawrence — Subsequent  history  and  final  result  of 
the  expedition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  exploring  party 
left  the  army  at  Fort  Western.  On  the  25th 
September,  and  the  two  following  days,  they 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Kennebec,  in  four 
divisions,  the  foremost  of  which,  the  riflemen, 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Morgan?  and  the 
other  three  by  Colonel  Green,  Colonel  Enos  and 
Major  Meigs.  This  gentleman,  afterwards  better 
known  as  Colonel  Meigs,  became,  subsequent  to 
the  war,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio,  and  was 
father  of  the  late  Post-Master-General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  army  were  about  a  month  in  reaching 
the  sources  of  the  Dead  river.  Here  disasters 
occurred,  and  among  others  the  loss  of  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  money,  clothes,  and  guns, 
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by  the  filling  of  five  or  six  of  the  batteaux. 
Henry  came  very  near  being  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  being  sick,  a 
council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
them  back  to  Cambridge,  while  fifty  men  were 
despatched  to  the  Chaudiere  pond  in  advance 
of  the  army.  Colonel  Enos,  commanding  the 
fourth  division,  was  intrusted  with  the  former 
duty.  This  officer,  with  his  three  companies, 
being  some  days  behind  Arnold,  and  they  having 
but  three  days'  provision  with  them,  while  they 
were  distant  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  settlement,  determined,  after  a  council  of 
war,  to  go  back  to  Cambridge  with  the  sick,  all 
together.  They  finally  did  so,  without  order,  or 
even  permission,  from  Arnold.  Their  reception 
at  Cambridge  was  very  cold.  They  were  look- 
ed upon  as  deserters,  and  Colonel  Enos  was  tried 
by  a  Court  Martial.  This  court  acquitted  him 
with  honor,  judging  his  return  to  have  been 
under  the  circumstances  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  residue  of  the  army,  now  reduced  to  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  men,  had 
still  eighty  or  ninety  miles  to  travel,  of  the  most 
dreary  and  difficult  route  conceivable,  before 
reaching  the  Canadian  settlements;  and  the  pro- 
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visions  being  divided,  there  were  found  to  be 
but  five  pints  of  flour  to  each  man.  This  was 
baked  into  five  cakes,  under  the  ashes  of  the 
camp-fires. 

October  29th,  they  arrived  at  Nepess  Lake, 
and  thence  pressed  on  to  the  Chaudiere,  the 
travelling  having  now  become  exceedingly  bad, 
so  that  in  passing  the  morasses  the  men  would 
sink  deep  in  the  mud; — and  not  the  men  only, 
for  it  seems  there  were  several  women  connected 
with  the  army — one  of  them  the  wife  of  a  Ser- 
geant Grier  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 

They  began  their  march,  November  1st, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere — a  word  mean- 
ing boiler  in  French,  and  given  to  this  stream  on 
account  of  its  furious  rapidity.  The  passage 
was  so  difficult  that  every  boat  put  into  the 
water  was  split  or  abandoned.  Captain  Morgan 
had  one  of  his  men  drowned,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  own  life.  Major  Meigs  this  day 
passed  a  number  of  men,  who  had  no  provisions. 
It  was  out  of  his  power  to  supply  them,  and  as 
several  of  them  were  sick,  a  part  at  least  must 
have  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  so  famished  that,  in  passing,  on 
one  occasion,  a  low  sandy  beach,  they  rushed 
desperately  from  the  ranks,  and  with  their  fingers 
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eagerly  dug  up  the  roots  of  plants,  and  ate  them 
raw.  Poor  Henry,  whose  journal  has  been  pre- 
served to  this  day,  speaks  about  this  time  of 
getting  from  some  of  his  friends  the  luxury  of  a 
little  broth.  It  was  of  a  greenish  color,  and  no 
doubt  made  from  a  dog,  though  it  went  by  the 
more  agreeable  title  of  bear's-broth. 

Captain  Dearborn — afterwards  better  known 
as  General  Dearborn — who  commanded  one  of 
the  companies,  is  said  to  have  had  at  this  period, 
the  only  remaining  dog  in  the  army — the  rest 
having  been  all  consumed.  This  was  a  large  and 
favorite  animal,  but  he  gave  him  up  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  some  of  the  .soldiers,  and 
they  killed  him,  and  divided  the  meat  among 
those  in  their  company  who  were  nearest  being 
starved  to  death.  They  greedily  ate  every  part 
of  him,  not  excepting  the  entrails,  and  after 
finishing  the  meal,  even  collected  the  bones, 
pounded  them  up,  and  kept  the  powder  to  make 
broth  for  another  dish.  Moose-skin  moccasins 
and  breeches  were  boiled,  and  then  broiled  on 
the  coals,  and  eaten.  Even  a  barber's  powder- 
bag  was  used  up  for  soup.  After  all,  starvation 
could  not  be  prevented.  Many  died  with  hun- 
ger and  fatigue — frequently  but  a  few  minutes 
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after  making  their  last  effort,  and  sitting  down  in 
despair. 

Deafborn  himself  fell  sick  with  a  nervous 
fever,  and  was  obliged  to  be  left  in  a  hut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chaudiere.  For  ten  days  the 
disease  was  so  violent  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of;  but,  his  constitution  being  vigorous,  he  re- 
covered without  medicine,  after  a  month's  ill- 
ness, and  finally  overtook  the  army,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  company,  a  few  days 
before  the  attack  on  the  city  of  Quebec.  Al- 
most the  only  comfort  the  troops  had,  during  this 
dreary  march  on  the  Chaudiere,  was  the  weather, 
which  was  generally  clear  and  warm. 

The  3d  of  November  was  a  memorable  day  for 
the  little  army,  for,  weary,  and  hungry,  as  they 
moved  down  the  river  with  their  lingering  train, 
their  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  cattle, 
which  Arnold  with  an  advance  party  had  procur- 
ed for  their  relief,  and  which  they  were  now 
driving  up  the  shore.  A  loud  shout  ran  along  the 
line  of  the  soldiery.  Henry  says,  that  just  at 
this  moment  Captain  Smith  gave  him  a  paper, 
containing  a  slice  of  bacon-fat,  which  he  devour- 
ed instantly.  This  especial  kindness  he  proba- 
bly owed  to  the  compassion  felt  for  his  age,  he 
being  the  youngest  person  in  the  army,  and  three 
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years  younger  than  Aaron  Burr,  whom  Henry 
speaks  of  meeting  this  day  for  the  first  time. 
The  cattle  were  devoured,  to  the  very  entrails, 
and  yet  some  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  little  oaten  meal. 

The  fourth  of  the  month  was  another  remark- 
able day,  for  about  noon,  after  fording  the  river 
De  Loup,  being  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  this  branch'  of  the  Chaudiere,  they 
arrived  at  £  the  first  house  '  in  Canada,  an  object 
which  must  have  been  greeted  by  these  wretched 
wanderers  with  a  feeling  that  other  men  might 
vainly  endeavor  to  conceive.  There  are  but 
two  or  three  houses,  it  is  said,  at  the  present 
time,  on  this  same  spot,  and  the  one  which  the 
soldiers  saw  is  understood  to  be  the  same 
which  has  been  recently  occupied  by  Monsieur 
Hanna.  This  is  believed  to  be  still  the  <  first 
house  in  Canada,5  to  the  traveller  approaching 
that  country  from  the  south. 

In  this  vicinity  the  army  was  supplied  with 
beef,  fowls,  butter,  and  vegetables,  and  several 
men  lost  their  lives  by  the  imprudent  indulgence 
of  their  appetite.  Here  the  old  hunter  Natanis, 
whom  the  soldiers  had  endeavored  to  capture 
and  kill  in  his  own  house,  joined  the  troops, 
with  another  Indian  named  Sabatis,  and  several 
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younger  members  of  their  two  families.  Saba- 
tis,  particularly,  proved  useful  as  a  guide.* 

The  march  of  the  army,  on  the  5th,  down  the 
Chaudiere  to  St.  Mary,  was  through  a  country 
altogether  different  from  that  previously  passed 
— flat  and  rich  territory,  sprinkled  over  with 
neat  little  white-washed  houses,  and  here  and 
there  a  Catholic  Chapel.  Henry  speaks  of 
receiving,  in  one  of  these  houses,  '  a  bowl  of 
milk,  with  excellent  bread,'  for  which  the  host 
refused  any  compensation. 

It  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 13th,  the  day  on  which  General  Mont- 
gomery entered  Montreal,  that  Arnold  embark- 
ed his  troops  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  thirty-five 
canoes;  and  at  six  in  the  morning  five  hundred 
men  were  landed  at  Wolfe's  Cove  on  the  other 
side,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  left  behind 
for  several  days.  They  ascended  the  precipice 
by  an  oblique  path,  and  found  themselves  on  the 
celebrated  Heights  of  Abraham,  overlooking 
Quebec.  Here,  it  is  said,  if  they  had  marched 
immediately  for  the  city,  it  might  have  been 

*  A  daughter  of  this  man  was  living  among  the  Penobscot 
tribe  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  Maine,  at  least  50  years 
subsequent  to  the  expedition,  if  not  at  the  present  time.  She 
carried  about  with  her  testimonials  to  show  her  relationship. 
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easily  taken,  although  Governor  Carleton  had 
received  notice  of  Arnold's  approach  by  a 
letter  which  the  Colonel  had  intrusted  to  an 
Indian,  to  deliver  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
in  the  States.  But  some  delay  occurred;  the 
critical  moment  passed  by;  and  when  the  Ameri- 
can commander  sent  to  summon  the  city  to 
surrender,  the  messengers  were  fired  upon. 

Arnold,  on  the  19th,  marched  up  .the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  meet  Montgomery,  and  it  was 
while  the  troops  lay  at  Point  Aux  Trembles, 
that  Carleton,  as  we  have  stated  before,  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  way  through  the  fleet  during 
the  night,  and  throwing  himself  into  Quebec. 
Montgomery,  with  his  three  hundred  men,  arriv- 
ed December  1st.  The  united  forces  marched 
down  to  Quebec,  encamped,  and  soon  after 
commenced  a  bombardment,  which  continued 
during  the  month. 

The  final  assault  upon  the  city,  which,  brave 
as  it  was,  proved  unsuccessful,  ancb  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army,  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  details  of  the 
battle  and  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  are  too 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  American  history  to 
be  repeated  here. 
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The  loss  of  men  on  our  side  is  stated  to  have 
been  four  hundred.  Of  these,  however,  three 
hundred  and  forty  were  prisoners.  Henry 
was  one  of  the  number,  and  he  gives  in  his 
journal  an  account  of  an  attempt  which  was 
made  to  escape,  by  those  who  were  confined  in 
the  Dauphin  jail.  The  ingenuity  shown  in  the 
course  of  it,  though  it  failed  of  success,  makes 
it  worthy  of  mention. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  prisoners,  looking 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  door  of  a  small 
room  at  the  stair-head  of  the  jail,  discovered  a 
number  of  large  iron  hoops  within.  The  door 
was  forced,  and  several  of  them,  with  some  other 
iron,  obtained;  and  then  they  set  about  making 
rough  swords  with  wooden  handles,  while  spear- 
heads were  fastened  to  splits  of  fir  plank,  about 
ten  feet  long,  which  had  formed  the  bottoms  of 
the  lowest  berths  in  the  jail. 

It  was  proposed  to  escape  by  removing  the 
bars  of  the  windows,  and  by  the  cellar  door, 
which  opened  inwards,  the  hinges  and  padlock 
being  inside,  and  within  their  reach.  After  get- 
ting into  the  street,  different  parties  were  to 
attack  the  different  guards,  and  then  the  build- 
ings were  to  be  set  on  fire  as  a  signal  to  Arnold, 
who  had  already  received  information  of  the 
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whole  plan,  by  one  of  the  prisoners  escaped  to 
his  camp  from  the  jail.  The  company  was 
organized  regularly  for  all ' these  purposes,  by 
choosing  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains,  and  so  on, 
and  dividing  the  prisoners  into  parties. 

As  it  was  proposed  to  turn  the  cannon  at  the 
gates,  if  they  should  take  any,  against  the  city, 
powder  would  be  wanted  for  matches.  Some 
small  gun-carriages  were  therefore  jnade,  and 
mounted  with  paper  cannon,  a  few  inches  in 
length;  and  then  embrazures  being  cut  in  the 
front  boards  of  the  berths  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room,  mock  battles  were  fought,  and  great 
merriment  excited  by  the  sport.  Thus,  as  if 
for  an  innocent  amusement  alone,  cartridges 
were  obtained,  and  these  were  reserved  for  a 
more  important  use.  A  little  money  was  received, 
also,  from  one  of  the  charitable  nuns  who  visited 
the  prison,  through  an  artifice  which  under  the 
circumstances  every  one  was  wiping  to  justify. 
When  she  was  seen  approaching,  Dr.  Gibson,  who 
afterwards  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and 
was  a  handsome  young  man  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
was  hurried  into  bed  by  his  comrades,  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man  sick  with  a  high  fever.  Being 
introduced,  she  crossed  herself,  whispered  a 
benediction  on  the  patient,  and  kindly  poured 
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the  contents  of  her  purse,  twenty-four  coppers, 
into  his  hand.  This  money  went  for  powder, 
instead  of  pills,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it 
excited  the  spirits  of  the  prisoners  not  a  little. 

Unfortunately,  after  so  much  pains  being 
taken,  this  well-contrived  plan  was  defeated  by 
the  imprudent  haste  of  two  young  men,  whose 
operations  in  cutting  away  the  ice  from  the  cellar- 
door  were  overheard ;  and  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
design  being  afterwards  revealed  by  an  English- 
man who  had  deserted  from  Arnold's  army, 
the  whole  party  were  put  in  bilboes  (long  bars 
of  iron,  to  which  ten  men  were  fastened  together 
by  the  feet)  and  suffered  miserably,  until  the 
departure  of  the  Americans,  late  in  the  spring 
of  1776.  They  were  all  sent  home  on  parole 
in  August,  and  reached  New  York  city  in  Sep- 
.tember.  The  residue  of  the  combined  force  of 
the  two  northern  armies  had  retreated  by  way 
of  the  Sorel,  some  months  earlier  in  the  season, 
with  some  additional  loss;  and  such  was  the  end 
of  ARNOLD'S  EXPEDITION. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NAVAL    MANOEUVRES    ON   THE    NORTH   RIVER. 

Scene  of  the  War  changed  in  1776  —  The  British  collect  a 
large  force  about  New  York.  Some  of  their  vessels  enter 
North  river  —  The  battle  of  the  fire-ships — The  vessels  leave 
the  river  —  Another  singular  expedition  on  the  water  under 
Sergeant  Lee —  Description  of  Bushnell's  Torpedo —  Lee  at- 
tacks one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  —  The  result — Account  of  a 
similar  adventure  on  the  Delaware  river  —  And  of  another 
near  New  London,  in  1777  —  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

The  British  army  finding  themselves  compel- 
led, in  March,  1776,  to  withdraw  from  Boston, 
the  principal  scene  of  the  war  was  transferred 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  city  and  the  banks  of  the  North  Riv- 
er. Almost  the  whole  American  army  was  col- 
lected at  and  about  this  city,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Washington  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  government  had  now 
resolved  to  direct  its  whole  power  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  New  York.  General  Howe  arrived 
from  Halifax,  with  a  large  force,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  at  Sandy  Hook;  and  on  the  2d  of  July 
he  took  possession  of  Staten  Island.  Admiral 
Howe,  his  brother,  joined  him,  on  the  12th  of  the 
month,  with  a  fresh  force  from  England;  and  other 
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detachments  coming  in  from  various  quarters, 
the  army  soon  amounted  to  about  24,000  men, 
Hessians  and  Waldekers  included.  At  tliis  time 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  a  large  naval 
force,  and  they  kept  it  employed  with  consider- 
able activity  in  annoying,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  American  forces  on  New  York  Island,  Long 
Island,  and  the  other  stations  occupied  by  our 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  Congress  had  not 
left  the  city  unprovided  with  similar  means  of 
defence.  They  had  ordered  the  construction  of 
a  large  number  of  galleys,  gun-boats,  rafts,  and 
floating  batteries,  which  were  kept  in  operation 
on  the  various  points  of  most  importance  at  and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson,  it  being  one 
principal  object  of  Washington  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  occupying  that  river,  above  our 
army,  with  a  naval  force. 

While  matters  were  thus  situated,  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  July,  General  Howe 
succeeded  in  forcing  up  two  of  his  frigates  past 
the  American  batteries,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  take  a  station  in  the  North  River,  and  thereby 
to  intercept  in  some  degree  the  communication 
between  the  detachments  of  our  army  which  were 
severally  placed  at  positions  above  and  below. 

Commodore  Tupper,  who  at  this  period  com- 
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manded  our  'water  service'  (as  it  was  called), 
perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  dislodging 
these  vessels,  and  resolved  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  that  end.  With  this  view  he 
decided  to  attack  them  with  two  Jlre-ships. 
Vessels  were  accordingly  selected;  one,  a  sloop, 
called  the  Polly,  of  about  one  hundred  tons, 
nearly  new  ;  and  the  other  somewhat  smaller. 
The  first  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  of  New  London,  an  enterprising 
and  courageous  mariner  ;  the  other  to  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Bass.  This  person  had  been  some  time 
attached  to  the  water  service,  and  was  so  well' 
known  for  his  skill  and  energy  that  to  him  was 
chiefly  committed  the  duty  of  fitting  out  and 
conducting  this  hazardous  expedition.  The  ac- 
count of  it  here  given  is  substantially  the  same 
which  was  given  by  Bass  himself  a  few  years 
since,  when  he  was  still  living,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  in  Massachusetts. 
The  frigates  had  been  lying  about  eight  miles 
above  Kingsbridge,  but  having  received  hints  of 
their  liability  to  be  attacked,  removed  towards 
the  western  shore  of  the  river,  where  the  bank 
was  bolder,  and  the  water  deeper,  than  upon  the 
east  side.  The  vessels  intended  for  fire-ships 
were  meanwhile  prepared  at  New  York,  and 
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moved  up  the  river,  the  day  before  the  intended 
attack,  to  a  creek,  near  Kingsbridge,  which  comes 
in  from  the  East,  and  is  called  Spiking  Devil 
Creek. 

The  vessels  had  been  thoroughly  furnished 
with  fagots  of  very  combustible  wood,  which 
had  been  dipped  in  melted  pitch,  and  with 
bundles  of  straw,  cut  about  a  foot  long,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  deck  was  cov- 
ered with  these  materials,  which  communicated 
with  a  trough  of  fine  gun-powder,  extending 
along  under  the  deck,  from  the  hold  into  the 
cabin  ;  and  into  this  was  inserted  a  match,  that 
might  be  fired  by  a  person  in  the  cabin,  who 
would  have  time  to  escape,  through  a  door  cut 
in  the  vessel's  side,  into  a  whale-boat  lashed  to 
her  c  quarter. '  Additional  to  the  combustibles 
mentioned,  there  were  in  each  vessel  eight  or 
ten  barrels  of  pitch,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
.canvass.  The  latter  was  cut  into  strips,  about 
i  foot  in  width,  covering  the  yards  and  rigging, 
and  extending  down  to  the  deck, —  all  dipped 
in  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
was  so  prepared  that  a  moment's  notice  was 
sufficient  to  envelope  the  whole  in  a  blaze. 

Thus  provided,  these  formidable  fire-ships 
started  from  the  creek  about  dark,  with  a  south 
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wind  and  a  favorable  tide.  The  night  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  with  occasionally  a  little  rain.  Bass 
had  nine  men  attached  to  his  vessel.  Three  of 
them  he  stationed  in  the  whale-boat,  and  an- 
other acted  as  pilot,  while  he  assumed  himself 
the  duty  of  standing  ready,  in  the  cabin,  with 
a  match,  to  fire  the  train  which  was  expected 
to  effect  the  enemy's  destruction.  Of  the  ar- 
rangements of  Thomas,  on  board  the  larger 
vessel,  we  are  less  particularly  informed. 

Beside  the  two  British  frigates,  there  were 
three  smaller  vessels,  a  bomb-ketch  and  two 
tenders,  in  company,  and  moored  near  them. 
The  whole  were  anchored  in  a  line  nearly  north 
and  south  ;  first  the  Phoenix  frigate,  of  forty-four 
guns  ;  then  the  Rose,  of  thirty -six  ;  then  the 
bomb-ketch  ;  and  above  that,  the  tenders.  It 
was  so  dark,  that  the  fire-ships,  keeping  near  the 
middle  of  the  river,  approached  the  enemy  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  close  vicinity,  until  they 
heard,  immediately  on  their  left,  the  bells  of  | 
the  frigates,  and  the  cry  of  the  sentinels  — "  all's 
well"  from  some  of  the  decks.  It  was  just 
midnight,  and  the  watch  were  evidently  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they 
were  at  this  moment  exposed. 

Owing   to   the   height   of  the   shore,   rising 
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above  the  enemy's  masts,  our  adventurers,  as 
they  drew  near,  were  still  unable  to  distinguish 
the  vessels  sufficiently  to  ascertain  their  size,  or 
which  of  them  were  frigates.  .  Bass,  however, 
perceived  that  the  critical  time  had  arrived — 
for  he  was  now  under  so  rapid  a  headway  that 
he  was  unable  to  retreat,  if  he  had  been  so  in- 
clined— being  a  considerable  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  Thomas.  He  bore  down,  immediately 
on  hearing  the  sentinels'  cry,  upon  the  dimly 
discovered  line  of  the  fleet.  In  a  moment  .he 
found  himself  almost  under  the  side  of  the  ketch. 
The  crew  were  at  length  alarmed,  and  soon 
commenced  a  severe  cannonade  on  the  sloop. 
This  damaged  the  rigging,  and  some  of  the  shot 
entered  the  hull;  but  no  lives  were  yet  lost,  and 
Bass  was  resolved  on  the  completion  of  his 
enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  near 
enough  to  the  vessel  to  be  sure  that  she  could 
not  escape,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  to  the 
boat,  and  touching  the  match,  he  leaped  into 
the  whale-boat,  and  cast  off  from  the  sloop. 

The  movement  had  been  made  too  carefully 
to  fail  of  success.  The  grappling-irons  on  the 
bowsprit,  yards, and  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  be- 
came interlocked  with  the  rigging  of  the  ketch, 
and  they  were  both  almost  immediately  involved 
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in  a  blaze.  The  English  crew,  panic-struck, 
were  seen  issuing  from  every  quarter  of  the 
ship,  in  all  the  haste  of  desperate  consterna- 
tion. The  captain,  being  the  first  on  board  who 
reached  the  deck  from  the  cabin,  was  struck  by 
a  falling  spar,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Then 
followed  two  females,  and  one  or  two  children, 
and  the  cries  of  these  wretched  people  were 
heard  over  every  other  noise,  amid  all  the  din 
of  the  battle  which  now  raged  around  them. 
Some  of  the  crew  threw  themselves  over- 
board, and  perished  in  the  waves;  and  others, 
remaining  on  board,  retreated  step  by  step,  as 
the  roaring  flames  advanced,  to  the  point  most 
distant  from  them,  and  there  at  length  sunk 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  blinded, 
bewildered,  and  suffocated. 

The  whole  of  this  horrid  spectacle  was  in 
full  view  of  the  Americans;  and  not  only  of 
those  engaged  in  the  adventure,  but  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  on  both  sides,  who  were  roused 
ere  this  to  gaze  at  a  scene  so  new  and  so  ter- 
rific, from  every  portion  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

Captain  Thomas  had  been  less  fortunate — 
speaking  after  the  military  custom — than  his  col- 
league. He  was  so  far  in  the  rear  that  the  light 
of  the  fire  from  Bass's  sloop  showed  his  position 
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to  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a  little  time  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  his  attack.  Undiscouraged, 
however,  by  the  discovery,  he  bore  down  upon 
the  Phoenix,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
grappled  with  her  at  once.  He  then  applied 
his  match,  but  in  such  a  way,  unluckily,  that 
he  became  entangled  in  his  own  materials,  and 
being  forced  to  leap  overboard  to  escape  the 
flames,  was  unable  to  reach  the  boat,  and  per- 
ished in  the  river,  with  five  of  his  men.  The 
Phoenix  was  fired  in  several  places,  but,  by  the 
great  exertions  of  her  crew,  in  cutting  her  rig- 
ging and  slipping  her  cables,  escaped  from 
destruction  with  the  loss  of  a  few  lives.  On 
board  the  ketch  there  were  few  survivors. 
Nearly  seventy  men,  besides  some  women  and 
children,  were  the  victims  of  this  fearful  attack. 
The  agonies  in  which  they  died  were  probably 
all  the  while  plainly  perceptible,  both  to  their 
friends  and  enemies;  and  it  was  a  spectacle  ren- 
dered none  the  less  appalling  by  the  roar  of 
artillery,  the  crash  of  falling  spars,  the  awful 
glare  of  these  midnight  flames  for  miles  around, 
and  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  miserable  in- 
dividuals whose  destiny  it  was  to  take  their  last 
look  on  mortal  life  from  the  midst  of  this  horrible 
conflict. 
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The  Americans  returned  to  their  quarters  in 
safety,  with  the  loss  just  stated,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause  by  multitudes  of  their 
comrades  in  the  camp,  who  had  witnessed,  with 
breathless  anxiety,  the  progress  of  the  enterprise. 
In  one  sense  it  failed  of  success — as  the  frigates 
were  not  destroyed — but  in  another  it  succeed- 
ed, for  the  effect  on  the  enemy  was  such  that 
the  next  day  they  moved  down  the  stream  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  leaving  the  river 
open  for  a  short  time  to  the  American  forces. 

The  sensation  excited  by  this  singular  adven- 
ture had  scarcely  subsided  when  a  new  one  was 
proposed,  of  a  character  still  more  remarkable, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  have  now  to  detail, 
as  they  have  been  within  a  year  related  by  the 
principal  actor  in  it,  Mr.  Ezra  Lee,  of  Lyme, 
in  Connecticut,  first  a  sergeant  and  afterwards 
an  ensign  in  the  revolutionary  arn^r,  and  at  all 
periods  of  his  life  a  worthy  and  respectable  man. 

It  was  now  August  (1776),  and  the  British 
fleet  still  lay  in  New  York  waters,  a  little  above 
the  narrows.  Admiral  Howe  himself  was  on 
board  the  Eagle,  a  sixty-gun  ship,  and  it  was 
against  this  vessel  that  the  new  enterprise  was 
to  be  directed.  The  projector  of  it  was  David 
Bushnell,  of  Saybrook  in  Connecticut,  a  person 
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whose  extraordinary  ingenuity  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  contrivance  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  his  design  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  was  a  machine,  which  he  called  the  Ameri- 
can Turtle  or  Torpedo,  and  was  so  constructed 
as  to  be  navigated  under  water,  by  an  individual 
within  ;  and  was  intended  to  be  by  this  individ- 
ual directed  in  such  a  manner  as  might  enable 
him  to  fasten  a  large,  explosive  body,  which  was 
connected  with  it,  to  the  bottom  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  there  to  perform  its  work  of  destruction 
in  due  time,  while  the  manager  should  have 
leisure  to  move  off  in  his  vehicle,  unperceived. 
The  contrivance  is  worthy  of  a  particular  des- 
cription, especially  as  it  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  completed  in  this  country.  The  cel- 
ebrated Robert  Fulton,. to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted,  chiefly,  for  the  application  of  steam- 
power  lo  navigation,  invented  a  submarine  tor- 
pedo, but  not  until  many  years  after  Bushnell's 
was  tried. 

The  latter  was  composed  of  several  pieces 
of  large  oak-timber,  scooped  out,  and  fitted 
together  so  as  to  have,  according  to  Lee's 
description,  the  shape  of  c  a  round  clam.'  It  was 
firmly  bound  around  with  iron  bands;  the  seams 
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were  caulked  tight;  and  the  whole  was  smeared 
over  with  tar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  water-proof.  The  size  was  sufficient 
to  admit  one  engineer  inside,  who  had  room 
either  to  stand  or  sit,  and  enjoyed  in  either  case 
ample  elbow-room  for  the  management  of  the 
boat. 

The  c  head '  of  the  Turtle  was  made  of  a  metallic 
composition,  and  was  nicely  fitted  to  the  body, 
so  as  to  be  equally  water-proof,  opening  upon 
hinges,  and  forming  the  entrance,  or  door,  to 
the  machine.  Six  small  pieces  of  thick  glass 
were  inserted,  like  eyes,  in  this  head,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light;  and  this  so  effectually  answered 
the  purpose,  that  in  a  clear  day,  and  in  clear 
water,  Lee  could  see  to  read  in  the  machine,  at 
the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  To  keep  it 
upright,  and  properly  balanced,  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  lead  were  fastened  to  its  bottom,  two 
hundred  of  which  were  so  prepared  as  to  be 
dropped  off  at  any  moment  when  it  was  desira- 
ble to  diminish  the  weight.  To  enable  the  navi- 
gator, when  under  water,  to  rise  with  ease,  there 
were  two  forcing-pumps,  by  which  water  could 
be  pressed  out  of  the  machine  at  the  bottom; 
and  this  water  could  be  let  in,  when  it  was  de- 
sirable to  sink  the  machine,  by  applying  the  foot 
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to  a  sliding  spring.  The  leaden  ballast  was  to 
be  used  only  in  case  the  pumps  should  get  out 
of  order. 

The  steering  was  effected  by  a  rudder,  the 
tiller  of  which  passed  through  the  back  of  the 
machine ;  and  in  one  side  was  fixed  a  small  pock- 
et compass,  with  two  pieces  of  shining  wood 
(of  the  kind  sometimes  called  fox-fire)  crossed 
upon  its  north  point,  and  a  single  piece  upon  the 
last  point.  In  the  night-time  this  compass,  thus 
lighted,  was  all  that  served  to  guide  the  solitary 
helmsman  in  his  course. 

A  contrivance  was  attached  also  for  determin- 
ing the  depth  of  water  at  which  the  machine 
might  at  any  time  be,  when  perhaps  the  engineer 
would  be  unable  otherwise  to  ascertain,  from 
fear  of  an  enemy.  In  a  glass  tube,  a  foot  long, 
and  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  fastened  to 
the  side  of  the  vehicle,  was  enclosed  a  piece  of 
cork,  that  rose  with  the  descent  of  the  machine, 
and  fell  with  its  ascent,  about  an  inch  for  the 
depth  or  height  of  six  feet. 

The  means  used  for  propelling  this  curious 
vessel  horizontally,  through  the  water,  are  yet 
to  be  mentioned.  That  object  was  effected  by 
two  oars,  or  paddles,  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  formed  precisely  like  the  arms  of  a 
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wind-mill,  and  revolving  perpendicularly  upon 
an  axle-tree  that  projected  in  front.  This  axle- 
tree,  passing  into  the  machine,  was  furnished 
with  a  crank,  by  which  it  was  turned,  and  thus 
the  navigator,  seated  inside,  was  enabled  to 
labor  at  the  crank,  to  propel  himself  with  one 
hand,  while  he  steered  by  the  tiller  with  the 
other.  Two  smaller  paddles,  of  the  same 
description,  also  projected  near  the  head,  pro- 
vided with  another  crank  inside,  by  which  the 
ascent  of  the  machine  to  the  surface  might  be 
aided.  Lee  used  to  say,  that,  by  working  at 
the  crank  pretty  hard,  he  could  paddle  himself 
ahead,  in  still  water,  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
When  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  or  the  ob- 
servation of  an  enemy,  the  machine  was  suffered 
to  float  with  its  head  just  rising  from  the  water's 
surface,  and  while  in  this  situation,  air  was  of 
course  constantly  admitted  through  small  orifices 
(answering  the  purpose  of  nostrils)  in  the  head, 
which  were  closed  again  at  the  time  of  descent. 
Without  the  aid  of  these  orifices,  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  machine  contained  air  enough  to 
support  the  breathing  and  life  of  the  navigator 
about  half  an  hour  below  the  surface. 

We   come  now  to  the  most   important  part 
of  the  contrivance — the  magazine — intended  to 
5* 
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do  the  work  of  destruction.  This  was  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  egg-shaped,  and  made,  like  the 
larger  machine,  of  solid  pieces  of  oak,  scooped 
out,  firmly  fitted  together,  and  secured  with  iron 
bands.  Within  it  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
pounds  of  powder,  a  clock,  and  a  gun-lock,  pro- 
vided with  a  good  flint,  which  would  not  miss 
fire.  This  magazine  was  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  machine,  a  little  above  the  rudder,  by  a 
screw,  one  end  of  which  passed  quite  into  the 
magazine,  and  there  operated  as  a  stop  on  the 
movements  of  the  clock,  while  its  other  end 
entered  the  machine.  This  screw  could  be 
drawn  out,  so  as  to  let  the  magazine  loose  from 
the  machine,  and  at  the  same  time  set  the  clock 
going.  This  would  run  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
and  then  the  lock  would  strike,  fire  the  powder, 
and  produce  the  explosion, — the  navigator  of 
the  machine  having  abundant  leisure  meanwhile 
to  effect  his  escape. 

One  difficult  part  of  the  process — the  fastening 
of  the  magazine  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  be 
blown  up — was  that  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Bushnell's  torpedo  was  least  to  be  relied  on. 
For  this  end  he  depended  upon  a  very  sharp 
iron  screw,  made  to  pass  out  from  the  top  of 
the  machine,  and  furnished  within  with  a  crank, 
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by  which  the  engineer  was  to  force  it,  as  he 
would  a  gimlet,  upwards  into  the  ship's  bottom. 
This  screw,  being  disengaged  from  the  machine, 
would  be  left  fastened  to  the  bottom;  and  aline, 
leading  from  it  to  the  magazine,  was  designed  to 
keep  the  latter  in  its  proper  position  for  blowing 
up  the  vessel. 

Such  was  the  apparatus  which  Mr.  Bushnell 
was  desirous  of  trying  upon  the  admiral's  vessel, 
and  with  this  view  he  applied  to  General  Parsons 
of  our  army,  to  furnish  him  men  enough  to 
learn  and  manage  the  navigation  of  his  machine. 
Parsons  immediately  sent  for  Lee,  and  two  others, 
and  explained  the  case  to  them,  on  which  they 
at  once  enlisted  under  Bushnell  for  the  new 
service.  First  they  went  up  into  Long  Island 
Sound  with  the  Torpedo,  and  made  various 
experiments  with  it  in  the  different  harbors 
along  shore.  After  thus  getting  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  operation,  they  returned  through 
the  Sound.  Here  they  found  that  the  enemy, 
in  their  absence,  had  got  possession  of  Long 
Island  and  Governor's  Island.  They  therefore 
had  the  machine  conveyed  by  land  across  from 
New  Rochelle  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  by 
that  route  arrived  with  it  at  New  York.  The 
first  serene  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  enterprise,  and  Sergeant  Lee  was 
chosen  to  take  command  of  it. 

Such  a  night  soon  came,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  party  engaged  by  Lee  embarked  in  two  or 
three  whale-boats,  with  the  Torpedo  in  tow. 
They  rowed  down  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the 
fleet,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Staten  Island, 
and  then  Lee  entered  the  machine  and  was  cast 
off,  and  the  boats  returned. 

The  Sergeant  found  the  ebb-tide  too  strong 
for  him,  so  that,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he 
was  drifted  down  past  the  men  of  war.  He 
however  succeeded  in  getting  his  Torpedo  about, 
and  then,  by  hard  labor  at  the  crank  for  the 
space  of  five  glasses  by  the  bells  of  the  fleet,  or 
two  hours  and  a  half,  he  arrived  at  about  slack 
water  under  the  stern  of  one  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels— probably  not  knowing  whether  it  was,  or 
was  not,  the  one  against  which  the  enterprise 
had  been  originally  designed.  It  was  now  just 
day-break,  and  Lee,  from  his  hollow  retreat, 
could  both  see  the  people  on  board  the  ship, 
and  hear  their  conversation.  This  was  the 
moment  for  diving.  He  closed  up  overhead, 
let  in  water,  and  descended  under  the  ship's 
bottom. 

Here  he  applied  the  sharp  screw,  and  exerted 
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himself  to  force  it  into  the  hulk,  but  failed  of 
success  —  owing  probably  to  the  copper,  and 
to  the  want  of  pressure  enough  to  enable  the 
screw  to  get  a  hold  on  the  bottom,  since  at  each 
attempt  the  machine  rebounded.  He  next  pad- 
dled along  to  a  different  part  of  the  vessel; 
but  in  this  movement  he  made  a  deviation,  and 
instantly  rose  to  the  water's  surface  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ship,  exposed  to  the  increasing  light 
of  the  morning,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
discovered.  He  immediately  descended,  with 
the  view  of  making  another  trial,  but  the  fast 
approach  of  day,  which  was  likely  to  cut  off  his 
escape,  deterred  him,  and  he  determined  on  a 
prompt  return  to  his  quarters. 

He  had  more  than  four  miles  before  him,  but 
the  tide  was  favorable,  and  he  worked  well. 
At  Governor's  Island,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  in  great  peril,  for  here  his 
compass  got  out  of  order,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  out  from  the  head  of  the 
Torpedo,  very  frequently,  to  ascertain  his  course, 
which  at  best  made  it  a  very  irregular  zigzag 
course  for  him.  Finally,  the  soldiers  espied 
the  machine;  hundreds  nocked  out  upon  the 
parapets,  to  watch  its  motions;  and  a  scene  of 
curious  confusion  ensued,  which  well  might 
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furnish,  as  it  did,  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
the  wit  of  American  writers.  Probably  even 
the  language  of  the  famous  song*  composed 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  some  months 
afterwards,  when  a  similar  machinery  was  tried 
on  the  Delaware  River  among  the  British  fleet 
near  Philadelphia,  hardly  exaggerated  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  movements  of  the  Torpedo 
off  Governor's  Island;  He  says — 

"  The  soldier  flew ;  the  sailor,  too ; 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  Sir, 

Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  Sir. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  qua-ked; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked." 

It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  the  British 
commander,  as  was  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
General,  ordered  that — 

"  The  royal  band  now  ready  stand, 
All  ranged  in  dread  array.  Sir, 
With  stomachs  stout,  to  fight  it  out, 
And  make  a^  bloody  day,  Sir.'* 

nor  is  it  true  that — 

«'  From  morn  to  night,  these  men  of  might 
Displayed  amazing  courage, 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge." 

*  Called  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 
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On  the  contrary,  a  party  of  the  soldiers  went 
down  to  the  beach  of  the  Island,  pretty  soon 
after  the  strange  apparition  came  in  sight,  shoved 
off  a  barge,  and  rowed  towards  it.  Poor  Ser- 
geant Lee,  in  his  machine,  saw  all  these  things 
going  on,  and  at  this  moment  he  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost.  As  a  last  act  of  defence  Lee 
let  go  the  magazine,  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  seize  upon  it,  when  the  whole  party 
would  be  blown  to  atoms  together. 

In  this  he  was  disappointed.  His  pursuers, 
after  coming  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the 
machine,  and  seeing  the  magazine  attached,  be- 
gan to  suspect  some  Yankee  trick,  took  alarm, 
and  turned  about  for  the  Island,  leaving  Lee  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  city.  He  made 
a  signal  as  he  approached  it,  and  some  of  his 
friends  came  out  with  boats,  and  brought  him 
safe  to  the  shore. 

The  magazine  had  meanwhile  drifted  past  the 
Island  into  the  East  River,  where  it  exploded 
with  tremendous  violence,  throwing  pieces  of 
wood  that  composed  it,  with  large  columns  of 
water,  high  into  the  air.  General  Putnam,  and 
many  other  officers,  stood  on  the  shore  specta- 
tors of  this  explosion.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
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the  American  army  abandoned  New  York,  and 
moved  up  the  Hudson,  and  the  machine  was 
taken  with  them.  Another  attempt  was  made 
by  Lee  upon  a  frigate  which  lay  in  the  river,  off 
Bloomingdale  (six  or  seven  miles  above  the  city), 
but  the  watch  on  board  discovered  him  in  the 
act  of  fastening  the  magazine  to  the  ship's  bot- 
tom near  the  water's  edge.  He  endeavored  to 
get  farther  under  the  frigate,  but  in  this  experi- 
ment descended  too  low:  and  thus  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

In  the  attempt  made  at  Philadelphia,  under 
Mr.  BushnelPs  direction,  (to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,)  that  ingenious  gentleman  employ- 
ed a  large  number  of  kegs,  charged  with  powder, 
designed  to  explode  on  coming  in  contact  with 
any  thing  while  floating  along  with  the  tide. 
These  kegs  were  set  adrift  in  the  Delaware,  during 
the  night,  above  the  English  shipping,  so  as  to 
fall  down  upon  the  shipping  as  the  tide  ebbed; 
but  the  distance  was  not  very  accurately  calcu- 
lated, and  before  they  reached  the  fleet,  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  ice.  A  few  of  them 
exploded  near  the  shipping,  and  one  blew  up  a 
boat,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  English, 
who  were  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  wharves 
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and  shipping  in  Philadelphia  were  actually  man- 
ned by  the  troops,  as  the  song  cited  above 
would  lead  us  to  infer — and  they  blazed  away  for 
a  long  time  at  every  thing  they  could  see  floating 
in  the  river. 

Still  another  experiment  was  tried,  during 
the  year  1777,  which  was  directed  against  the 
Cerberus  Frigate,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Simmons,  and  lying  off  westward  of  New  Lon- 
,  don.  The  Commodore  had  taken  prize  a 
schooner,  which  lay  astern  of  the  Frigate,  and, 
it  being  in  the  night,  was  probably  unobserved 
by  our  party.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  noticed 
a  line  towing  astern  from  the  schooner's  bows. 
A  sailor,  on  board  that  vessel,  taking  it  for  a 
fishing-line,  laid  hold  of  it,  and  drew  in  eighty 
or  ninety  feet,  when  he  found  a  machine  at  the 
end,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  coming  to  his  aid,  it  was  drawn 
on  deck.  While  they  were  inspecting  it,  it 
exploded,  blew  the  vessel  in  pieces,  and  set  her 
on  fire;  and  three  men  were  killed,  and  one 
badly  wounded.  This  machine  was  constructed 
with  wheels,  set  in  motion  to  produce  an  explo- 
sion by  the  sharp  irons  projecting  from  them 
being  caught  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
6 
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No  attempts,  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, were  made  after  these  wfe  have  been  de- 
scribing. The  Americans  contented  themselves 
with  meeting  the  enemy  in  a  more  customary 
way,  and  the  latter  had  no  farther  occasion  for 
turning  out  their  forces  to  make  battle  with  the 
kegs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CAPTURE  OF  GENERAL  PRESCOTT. 

Capture  of  the  American  General  Lee,  by  a  British  party — Plans 
thought  of  for  capturing  a  British  General,  to  exchange  for  Lee 
— account  of  Major  Barton's  scheme — He  engages  several 
persons  to  assist  him — Starts  upon  his  expedition,  July,  1777 
— The  result  of  it — Capture  of  General  Prescott,  and  ex- 
change of  General  Lee. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1776,  at  a  time 
when  the  American  main  army,  under  Washing- 
ton, discouraged,  defeated,  and  reduced  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  was  retreating  through  the  Jerseys 
with  the  enemy  in  close  pursuit,  the  spirits  of  our 
soldiers  were  still  farther  depressed  by  the  loss  of 
Major  General  Lee,  one  of  our  most  gallant  and 
patriotic  officers.  He  was  marching,  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  troops, 
when  he  incautiously  took  up  his  lodgings  at  a 
house  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  his  own 
detachment.  Some  of  the  disaffected  Ameri- 
cans —  commonly  called  Tories  —  gave  infor- 
mation of  his  circumstances  to  the  enemy;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  capture  of  the  General 
by  Colonel  Harcourt  of  the  British  lighthorse, 
who,  surrounding  the  house  with  a  detachment 
of  dragoons,  made  him  a  prisoner  without  resist- 
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ance,  and  without  giving  him  time  to  take  his  hat 
or  cloak,  mounted  him  on  a  horse,  and  convey- 
ed him  in  triumph  to  New  York.  The  loss  of 
this  officer  was  severely  felt  and  generally  la- 
mented by  our  army,  and  the  more  so  that  there 
was  no  prospect  then  in  view  of  capturing  an 
English  officer  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  for 
whom  he  might,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  be 
exchanged. 

Under  these  circumstances  many  brave  men 
among  our  troops  no  doubt  busied  themselves 
anxiously  with  the  plan  of  some  such  capture; 
and  among  this  number  was  Major  Barton,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  line — as,  according  to  usage,  the 
militia  raised  by  that  Province  were  called.  The 
adventure  in  which  he  engaged,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  carried  it  to  its  conclusion,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  above  named, 
will  abundantly  show  the  intrepid  and  hardy  char- 
acter of  the  man. 

During  the  month  next  following  the  capture 
of  Lee,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Islands 
of  Rhode  Island,  Canonicut  and  Prudence.  Ma- 
jor Barton  was  at  this  time  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment, under  command  of  Colonel  Stanton,  that 
was  stationed  at  Tiverton,  on  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Bay  in  which  these  islands  are  situated. 
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Here,  for  several  months,  he  anxiously  watch- 
ed the  motions  of  the  enemy,  though  with  but 
a  feeble  prospect  of  obtaining  the  opportunity 
he  desired. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  June,  1777,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Coffin,  who  made  his  escape  from 
the  British,  was  seized  by  some  of  the  American 
troops  and  carried  to  Major  Barton's  quarters. 
Barton  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  in- 
quire respecting  the  disposition  of  the  British 
forces. — Coffin,  on  examination,  stated  that  Ma- 
jor General  Richard  Prescott  had  established 
his  head-quarters  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode- 
Island,  and  described  minutely  the  situation  of 
the  house  in  which  he  resided,  which  he  said 
was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Pering.  His  account  was 
a  few  days  after  corroborated  by  a  deserter  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  Major  was  confirmed,  by  these  accounts, 
in  his  belief  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  his 
favorite  design,  but  still  there  were  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  The  soldiers,  on  whose  aid 
he  must  rely,  were  but  lately  engaged  in  the 
service.  The  enterprise  proposed  was  delicate 
and  hazardous,  and  it  was  probable,  in  case 
of  a  failure,  that  it  would  be  pronounced  rash 
and  foolish,  and  would  lead  to  the  disgrace  of 
6* 
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all  concerned  in  it,  especially  as  the  plan  had 
been  conceived  without  conversation  with  any 
of  the  Major's  superiors  in  rank.  However,  he 
made  up  his  mind,  on  thorough  reflection,  to 
hazard  both  reputation  and  life  in  the  attempt  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  his  country.  Full 
of  this  spirit  he  went  to  Colonel  Stan  ton — a 
wealthy  Rhode-Island  farmer,  who  had  recently 
given  up  his  plough  for  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment— told  him  his  plan,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  Colonel 
approved  of  it,  and  authorized  him  '  to  attack 
the  enemy  when  and  where  he  pleased.'  Seve- 
ral officers,  in  the  confidence  of  Bartoir,  were 
then  selected  from  the  regiment,  for  the  expedi- 
tion; men  whose  abilities  and  courage  could 
be  relied  on.  These  were  Captain  Samuel 
Philipps,  Lieutenant  James  Potter,  Lieutenant* 
John  Babcock,  Ensign  Andrew  Stanton,  and 
an  officer  named  Wilcock,  besides  whom,  the 
Major  was  joined  by  a  Captain  Adams,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  enterprise.  These 
persons,  with  the  exception  of  Adams,  who  came 
in  afterwards,  were  assembled,  and  informed  in 
general  terms  by  Barton,  that  he  had  in  view  an 
important  movement,  which  would  be  attended 
with  great  personal  hazard,  but,  if  successful, 
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would  be  eminently  useful  to  the  country.  It  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the  Ma- 
jor's character  that  without  any  farther  explana- 
tion than  this,  the  gentlemen  who  heard  him, 
determined  without  hesitation  to  follow  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

He  experienced  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  number  of  boats,  as  there  were 
but  two  in  the  vicinity.  But  this  difficulty, 
though  it  caused  a  few  days'  delay,  was  at  length 
obviated,  and  five  whale-boats  were  procured 
and  fitted  for  service.  Barton  had  purposely 
postponed  procuring  the  necessary  number  of 
men  until  the  last  moment,. from  an  apprehension 
that  their  earlier  selection  might  excite  suspicion, 
and  defeat  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  De- 
sirous that  this  little  band  might  be  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  the  whole  regiment  was 
now  ordered  upon  parade.  In  a  short,  but  ani- 
mated address,  he  informed  the  soldiers  that  he 
projected  an  expedition  against  the  enemy,  which 
could  be  effected  only  by  the  heroism  and 
bravery  of  those  who  should  attend  him  ;  and 
he  desired  the  voluntary  assistance  of  about  forty 
of  their  number,  and  directed  those  '  who  would 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  enterprise,  to  advance 
two  paces  in  front.'  Without  one  exception, 
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or  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  whole  regiment 
advanced.  Barton,  after  bestowing  upon  the 
troops  the  applause  they  merited,  and  stating 
that  he  required  the  aid  of  but  a  small  portion 
of  their  number,  commenced  upon  the  right, 
and  passing  along  the  lines,  selected  from  the 
regiment,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  those  who 
.united  to  bravery  and  discipline  a  competent 
knowledge  of  seamanship,  for  the  management 
of  the  boats. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  adequate  number 
of  officers  and  men,  and  every  thing  being  ready, 
the  party  on  the  4th  of  July,  (1777,*)  embarked 
from  Tiverton  for  Bristol.  While  crossing 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  there  arose  a  severe  storm 
of  thunder  and  rain,  which  separated  three  boats 
from  that  of  their  commander.  The  boat  con- 
taining Major  Barton,  and  one  other,  arrived 
at  Bristol  soon  after  midnight.  Barton  proceed- 
ed to  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer, 
where  he  found  a  deserter  who  had  just  made 
his  escape  from  the  enemy  at  Rhode-Island. 
From  this  man  he  learned  that  there  had  been 
no  alteration  for  the  last  few  days  in  the  position 
of  the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the 
remaining  boats  having  arrived,  the  Major,  with 
his  officers,  went  to  Hog  Island,  not  far  distant 
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from  Bristol,  and  within  view  of  the  British  en- 
campment and  shipping.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  he  disclosed  to  his  officers  the  particular 
object  of  the  enterprise,  his  reasons  for  attempt- 
ing it,  and  the  part  each  was  to  perform.  Upon 
reconnoitering  the' position  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
thought  impracticable,  without  great  hazard  of 
capture,  to  proceed  directly  from  Bristol  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  General.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  Warwick  Neck, 
a  place  opposite  to  the  British  encampment,  but 
at  a  greater  distance  than  Bristol,  the  point  from 
which  they  should  depart  immediately  for  Rhode- 
Island.  The  most  inviolable  secrecy  was  en- 
joined upon  his  officers  by  Barton,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Bristol. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  about  9  o'clock, 
the  little  squadron  again  sailed,  and  crossing 
Narraganset  Bay,  landed  on  Warwick  Neck. 
On  the  7th,  the  wind  changing  to  E.  N.  E. 
brought  on  a  storm,  and  retarded  their  plan. 
On  the  9th,  the  weather  being  pleasant,  it  was 
determined  to  embark  for  the  Island. — The 
boats  were  now  numbered,  and  the  place  of 
every  officer  and  soldier  assigned.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Major  Barton  assembled 
his  little  party  around  him,  and  disclosed  to  them 
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the  object  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  danger  and  difficulties  that 
would  inevitably  attend  the  undertaking;  nor  did 
he  forget  to  remind  them,  that  should  their 
efforts  be  followed  by  success,  they  would  be 
entitled  to,  and  would  receive,  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  country.  i  It  is  proba- 
ble,' said  he,  'that  some  of  us  may  not  survive 
the  daring  attempt;  but  I  ask'  you  to  hazard  no 
dangers  which  will  not  be  shared  with  you  by 
your  commander;  and  I  pledge  to  you  my 
honor,  that  in  every  difficulty  and  danger  I 
wiD  take  the  lead.'  He  received  the  immediate 
and  unanimous  assurance  of  the  whole  party, 
that  they  would  follow  wherever  their  beloved 
commander  should  lead  them.  Barton,  then 
reminding  them  how  much  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  depended  upon  their  strict  attention 
to  orders,  directed  that  each  individual  should 
confine  himself  to  his  particular  seat  in  the  boat 
assigned  him,  and  that  not  a  syllable  should  be 
uttered  by  any  one.  He  concluded  by  offering 
his  earnest  petition  to  the  Great  King  of  armies, 
that  he  would  smile  upon  their  intended  enter- 
prise, and  crown  it  with  success.  The  whole 
party  now  proceeded  to  the  shore. 

Barton  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  might 
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be  discovered  in  his  passage  from  the  main  to 
Rhode-Island,  by  some  of  the  ships  of  war  that 
lay  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  He 
therefore  directed  the  commanding  officer  at 
Warwick  Neck,  if  he  heard  the  report  of  three 
distinct  muskets,  to  send  boats  to  the  north  end 
of  Prudence  Island  to  his  aid.  The  party  now 
took  possession  of  the  boats  in  the  manner  di- 
rected. That  which  contained  Major  Barton 
was  posted  in  front,  with  a  pole  about  ten  feet 
long  fixed  in  her  stern,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  handkerchief,  in  order  that  his  boat 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  that 
none  might  go  before  it.  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  between  the  Islands  of  Prudence  and 
Patience,  so  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
shipping  of  the  enemy  that  lay  off  against  Hope 
Island. 

While  passing  the  north  end  of  Prudence 
Island,  they  heard  from  the  sentinels  on  board 
the  shipping  of  the  enemy,  the  cry  of  '  all's 
well.'  As  they  approached  the  shore  of  Rhode- 
Island,  a  noise  like  the  running  of  horses  was 
heard,  which  threw  a  momentary  consternation 
over  the  minds  of  the  whole  party;  but,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  orders  issued,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  any  one.  A  moment's  reflection 
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satisfied  Barton  of  the  utter  impossibility  that 
his  designs  could  be  known  by  the  enemy,  and 
he  pushed  boldly  for  the  shore.  Apprehensive 
that  if  discovered,  the  enemy  might  attempt  to 
cut  off  his  retreat,  he  ordered  one  man  to  re- 
main in  each  boat,  and  be  prepared  to  depart 
at  a  moment's  warning.  The  remainder  of  the 
party  landed  without  delay. 

It  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  narrators  of  this 
transaction  that  the  reflections  of  our  gallant  ad- 
venturer, at  this  interesting  moment,  must  have 
been  of  a  most  anxious  character;  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  solemn  silence  of  night,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  enemy,  he  paused  a  moment 
to  consider  a  plan  which  had  been  projected  and 
matured  amidst  the  bustle  of  a  camp  and  in  a 
place  of  safety.  The  night  was  excessively 
dark,  and,  a  stranger  to  the  country,  his  sole 
reliance  upon  a  direct  and  expeditious  movement 
to  the  head-quarters  of  a  British  General,  so 
essential  to  success,  rested  upon  the  imperfect 
information  he  had  acquired  from  deserters  from 
the  enemy!  Should  he  surprise  and  secure  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  attend  his  conveyance  to  the  boat, 
and  of  the  probability  of  an  early- and  fatal  dis- 
covery of  his  design  by  the  troops  on  the  Island; 
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and  even  should  he  succeed  in  reaching  the 
boats,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
alarm  might  be  seasonably  given  to  the  shipping, 
to  prevent  his  retreat  to  the  main.  But,  regard- 
less of  circumstances,  which  even  then  would 
have  afforded  an  apology  for  a  hasty  retreat,  he 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs. 

To  the  head-quarters  of  General  Prescott, 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  a  party  in  five 
divisions  now  proceeded  in  silence.  There  was 
a  door  on  the  south,  the  east,  and  west  sides  of 
the  house  in  which  he  resided.  The  first  divis- 
ion was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  south  door, 
the  second -on  the  west,  the  third  on  the  east, 
the  fourth  to  guard  the  road,  and  the  fifth  to  act 
on  emergencies.  In  their  march,  they  passed 
the  guard-house  of  the  enemy,  on  their  left,  and 
on  their  right  a  house  occupied  by  a  company 
of  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  with  ex- 
pedition the  orders  of  the  General  to  remote 
parts  of  the  island.  •  On  arriving  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy,  as  the  gate  of  the  front 
yard  was  opened,  they  were  challenged  by  a 
sentinel  on  guard.  The  party  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  sen- 
tinel, but  a  row  of  trees  partially  concealed 
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them  from  his  view,  and  prevented  him  from 
determining  their  number.  No  reply  was  made 
to  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  party 
proceeded  on  in  silence.  The  sentinel  again 
demanded,  c  Who  comes  there?'  c  Friends/ 
replied  Barton.  c  Friends,'  says  the  sentinel, 
'advance  and  give  the  countersign. '^ 

Barton,  affecting  to  be  angry,  said  to  the  sen- 
tinel, who  was  now  near  him,  '  Pho!  we  have 
no  countersign — have  you  seen  any  rascals  to- 
night?' and  before  the  sentinel  could  determine 
the  character  of  those  who  approached  him, 
Barton  had  seized  his  musket,  told  him  he  was 
a  prisoner,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  noise  or 
resistance,  to  put  him  to  instant  death.  The 
poor  fellow  was  so  terrified,  that  upon  being 
questioned  if  his  General  was  in  the  house,  he 
was  for  some  time  unable  to  give  any  answer. — 
At  length,  in  a  faultering  voice,  he  replied  that 
he  was.  By  this  time  each  division  having 
taken  its  station,  the  south  door  was  burst  open 
by  the  direction  of  Barton,  and  the  division  there 
stationed,  with  their  commander  at  their  head, 
rushed  into  the  head-quarters  of  the  General. 

At  this  critical  moment,  one  of  the  British 
soldiers  effected  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
quarters  of  the  main  guard.  This  man  had  no 
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article  of  clothing  upon  him  but  a  shirt;  and, 
having  given  the  alarm  to  the  sentinel  on  duty, 
he  passed  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  more  remote  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
General.  The  sentinel  roused  the  main  guard 
who  were  instantly  in  arms,  and  demanded  the 
cause  of  alarm.  He  stated  the  information 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  soldier,  which 
appeared  so  incredible  to  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  that  he  insisted  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
The  sentinel,  to  whom  the  account  of  the  Gen- 
eral's capture  appeared  quite  as  incredible  as  to 
his  commanding  officer,  admitted  that  the  mes- 
senger was  clothed  in  white,  and  after  submitting 
to  the  jokes  of  his  companions,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  credulity,  was  ordered  to  resume  his 
station,  while  the  remainder  of  the  guard  retired 
to  their  quarters.  It  was  fortunate  for  Major 
Barton  and  his  brave  followers,  that  the  alarm 
given  by  the  soldier  was  considered  groundless. 
Had  the  main  guard  proceeded  without  delay 
to  the  relief  of  their  comnianding  General,  his 
rescue,  certainly,  and  probably  the  destruction 
of  the  party,  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
The  first  room  the  ]VJ[ajor  entered  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Pering,  who  positively  denied  that 
Gen.  Prescott  was  in  the  house.  He  next 
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entered  The  room  of  his  son,  who  was  equally 
obstinate  with  his  father  in  denying  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  there.  Barton  then  proceeded  to  other 
apartments,  but  was  still  disappointed  in  the 
object  of  his  search.  Aware  that  longer  delay 
might  defeat  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  he 
resorted  to  stratagem  to  facilitate  his  search. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and 
declaring  his  resolution  to  secure  the  General 
dead  or  alive,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  set  fire 
to  the  house. — The  soldiers  were  preparing  to 
execute  his  orders,  when  a  voice,  which  Barton 
at  once  suspected  to  be  the  General's,  deman- 
ded what's  the  matter?  He  rushed  to  the  apart- 
ment from  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and 
discovered  an  elderly  man  just  rising  from  his 
bed,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
demanded  of  him  if  he  was  General  Prescott. 
He  answered  <  Yes,  sir.'  'You  are  my  pris- 
oner, then,'  said  Barton.  l  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am,'  said  the  General.  In  a  moment,  Gen- 
eral Prescott  found  himself  half  dressed,  in  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers,  who  hurried  him  from  the 
house.  In  the  mean  time  Major  Barrington, 
the  Aid  to  General  Prescott,  discovering  that 
the  house  was  attacked  by  the  Rebels,  as  the 
enemy  termed  them,  leaped  from  the  window 
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of  his  bed-chamber,  and  was  immediately  secur- 
ed a  prisoner.  General  Prescott,  supported  by 
Barton  and  one  of  his  officers,  and  attended  by 
Barrington  and  the  sentinel,  proceeded,  sur- 
rounded by  the  soldiery,  to  the  shore.  Upon 
seeing  the  five  little  boats,  Prescott,  who  knew 
the  position  of  the  British  shipping,  appeared 
much  confused,  and  turning  to  Barton,  inquired 
if  he  commanded  the  party.  On  being  informed 
that  he  did,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  no  person- 
al injury  was  intended  him;  and  Barton  assured 
the  General  of  his  protection,  while  he  remained 
under  his  control. 

The  General  had  travelled  from  head-quarters 
to  the  shore,  in  his  waistcoat,  small-clothes,  and 
slippers.  A  moment  was  now  allowed  him  to 
complete  his  dress,  while  the  party  were  taking 
possession  of  the  boats.  He  was  placed  in  the 
boat  with  Major  Barton,  and  they  proceeded  for 
the  main. 

They  had  not  got  far  from  the  island,  when 
the  discharge  of  cannon  and  three  sky-rockets 
gave  the  signal  for  alarm.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  party  that  the  enemy  on  board  the  shipping 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  as  they  might 
have  easily  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  signal  of 
alarm  excited  the  apprehensions  of  Barton  and  his 
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brave  associates,  and  redoubled  their  exertions 
to  reach  the  point  of  their  destination  before  they 
could  be  discovered.  They  succeeded,  and 
soon  after  daybreak  landed  at  Warwick  neck, 
near  the  point  of  their  departure,  after*  an  ab- 
sence of  six  hours  and  a  half. 

General  Prescott  turned  towards  the  island, 
and  observing  the  ships  of  war,  remarked  to 
Major  Barton,  c  Sir,  you  have  made  an  amazing 
bold  push  to-night.'  '  We  have  been  fortunate,' 
replied  the  hero.  An  express  was  immediately 
sent  forward  to  Major-General  Spencer,  at 
Providence,  communicating  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  enterprise,  Not  long  after- 
wards a  coach  arrived,  which  had  been  despatch- 
ed by  General  Spencer,  to  convey  Prescott  and 
his  Aid-de-camp  prisoners  to  Providence.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Barton,  who  related  to 
General  Spencer,  on  their  arrival,  the  particulars 
of  the  enterprise,  and  received  from  that  officer 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  signal 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  the  brilliant  exploit 
of  Barton,  his  prisoner  was  exchanged  for  Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  thus  was  accomplished  the  wish 
which  from  the  outset  of  the  enterprise  had  lain 
nearest  the  gallant  Major's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NARRATIVE    OF    THE    BARONESS    REIDESEL. 

Account  of  the  British  plan  of  campaign,  for  the  year  1777,  at 
the  north — General  Burgoyne  invades  the  country,  in  that 
quarter,  with  a  large  army — His  progress — Arrival  on  the 
Hudson  in  September — Encamps  at  Saratoga — An  American 
army,  under  General  Gates,  is  collected  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood— Several  skirmishes — Result  of  the  campaign — Nar- 
rative of  the  Baroness  of  Reidesel,  and  anecdotes  of  other 
persons. 

At  the  date  of  the  interesting  adventure  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  last 
chapter,  movements  were  beginning  to  be  made, 
farther  north,  which  soon  assumed  such  impor- 
tance as  to  attract  the  most  anxious  attention  of 
Congress,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  all  the 
patriots  of  the  country.  The  English  had  com- 
menced the  campaign  of  1777  with  a  determina- 
tion of  entering  the  country,  on  the  Canadian 
border,  with  a  force  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
courage all  opposition  in  that  quarter,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  intended  to  overcome  the 
more  southern  states,  and  to  prevent  interference 
from  that  direction,  by  another  large  army  moving 
about  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  always 
ready  to  ascend  the  North  river  to  the  aid  of 
the  Canadian  invaders. 
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This  plan  was  carried,  as  far  as  it  could  be, 
into  execution.  General  Burgoyne  was  sent 
out  to  take  command  of  the  northern  army;  and 
that  officer,  on  his  arrival  in  Canada  in  May, 
found  himself  in  the  disposal  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand troops,  in  addition  to  those  Indians  invited 
to  join  him,  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  and 
hands  enough  to  man  the  transports  on  the 
Lakes  by  which  he  was  to  make  the  passage  of 
his  army.  With  this  force  he  advanced  in  June 
to  Lake  Champlain,  and  soon  afterwards  upon 
Ticonderoga.  This  post  was  abandoned  by  the 
American  garrison,  who  retreated,  under  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  to  Fort  Edward,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  12th.  Here  was  a  considerable 
force,  under  General  Schuyler.  This  active 
commander  immediately  set  himself  to  delaying, 
by  all  possible  devices,  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  country  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort 
Anne,  which  had  already  fallen  into  his  hands, — 
only  sixteen  miles  distant  —  was  a  complete 
wilderness,  filled  with  creeks  and  swamps;  and 
this  was  made  still  more  impassable  by  opening 
trenches,  breaking  up  bridges,  destroying  the 
few  roads  which  existed,  and  especially  by  fel- 
ling great  numbers  of  large  trees  in  every  direc- 
tion. Thus  Burgoyne  was  put  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  building  more  than  forty  bridges  before 
he  could  get  to  Fort  Edward  with  his  army. 
This  was  not  effected  till  the  30th  of  July, 
when  the  Americans  again  retreated,  giving  up 
Fort  George  also  at  the  same  time,  and  leaving 
the  communication  perfectly  free  to  the  enemy 
from  Ticonderoga  to  that  place.  Still  his  pro-* 
gress  was  slow,  a  fortnight  being  spent  in  forward- 
ing boats,  provisions,  and  ammunition  from  Fort 
George  to  the  first  navigable  part  of  the  Hudson 
— over  eighteen  miles.  No  more  than  a  third 
of  the  horses  expected  from  Canada  had  arrived; 
oxen  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty;  and 
the  bad  roads  were  rendered  even  worse  than 
usual  by  continual  and  heavy  rains.  Schuyler, 
meanwhile,  was  profiting  by  this  delay,  with  the 
utmost  activity.  The  country  rapniiy  recovered 
from  its  first  alarm,  and  militia  cantevin  during 
the  month  of  August  from  all  directions. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  particular  history  of  the 
victory  of  Bennington,  and  other  successes  ob- 
tained by  our  troops  about  this  time,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  September  that  Burgoyne,  having  by  great 
efforts  collected  about  thirty  days'  provisions, 
crossed  the  Hudson  (with  the  intention  of  enga- 
ging our  army,  and  forcing  his  way  to  Albany) 
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and  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Saratoga.  This 
brought  him  within  three  miles  of  the  Americans, 
who  were  stationed  at  Stillwater,  below,  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  were  commanded 
by  General  Gates,  successor  to  General  Schuy* 
ler.  Thus,  in  fact,  he  reduced  himself  to  the 
necessity  of  either  forcing  his  way  through  all 
opposition  to  Albany,  or  of  being  hemmed  in, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  by  our  army. 

Unluckily  for  him,  this  was  now  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  discipline,  and  courage.  On 
the  19th,  a  bloody  skirmish  occurred  between 
large  portions  of  the  two  armies,  which  did  not 
at  all  improve  his  circumstances.  Then  he 
resolved  to  pause,  and  wait  till  he  could  be 
reinforced  up  the  Hudson  by  General  Clinton. 
His  provisions  grew  scanty,  and  his  troops  im- 
patient; and  upon  the  7th  of  October  he  attempt- 
ed another  decisive  stroke,  by  attacking  our 
lines,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred regular  troops,  with  artillery,  and  other 
aid.  He  was  driven  back  by  our  soldiers  with 
great  loss,  and  such  advances  made 'upon  his 
camp  immediately  after,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  some  miles  up  the  river.  Gates 
followed  him  closely,  but  cautiously,  and  beset 
him  on  all  sides  with  his  forces. 
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£  It  exceeds'  saysBotta,  in  his  History  of  the 
American  War,  i  the  power  of  words  to  describe 
the  pitiable  condition  to  which  the  British  army 
was  now  reduced.  The  troops,  worn  down  by 
a  series  of  hard  toil,  incessant  effort,  and  stubborn 
action;  abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  Canadians; 
the  whole  army  reduced,  by  repeated  and  heavy 
^losses  of  many  of  their  best  men  and  most  dis- 
*lpguished  officers,  from  ten  thousand  combatants 
to  less  than  five  thousand  effective  fighting  men, 
of  whom  little  more  than  three  thousand  were 
English.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  this 
state  of  weakness,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat, 
they  were  invested  by  an  army  of  four  times 
their  own  number,  whose  position  extended 
three  parts  in  four  of  a  circle  round  them;  who 
refused  to  fight,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
condition;  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  could  not  be  attacked  in  any  part.  In 
this  helpless  situation,  obliged  to  lie  constantly 
on  their  arms,  whilst  a  continued  cannonade 
pervaded  all  the  camp,  and  even  rifle  and  grape- 
shot  fell  in  every  part  of  their  lines,  the  troops 
of  Burgoyne  retained  their  ordinary  constancy, 
and  while  sinking  under  a  hard  necessity,  they 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  a  better  fate.' 
The  result  was  a  capitulation,  concluded  on  the 
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17th  of  the  month,  by  which  the  whole  British 
army  fell  into  our  hands,'  with  forty-two  fine 
pieces  of  brass  artillery,  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred muskets,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  car- 
tridges, bombs,  balls,  and  other  implements  of 
war.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  British  expedition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  sufferings  occasioned  by  war,  in  its  best 
condition,  never  were  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  incidents  of  this  eventful  campaign,  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  sketched  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  narrative — bearing  the  date  of 
the  same  period — given,  in  her  own  language, 
by  the  Baroness  of  Reidesel.  This  was  the 
lady  of  one  of  Burgoyne's  Major-Generals,  a 
brave  German  officer,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Europe  under  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  was  here  in  command  of  a 
considerable  German  force.  The  Baroness,  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  woman,  with  two 
infant  children,  accompanied  her  husband  from 
Germany  to  England,  from  England  to  Cana- 
da, and  finally  even  to  the  termination,  as  the 
narrative  will  show,  of  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  Burgoyne.  General  Wilkinson,  who  intro- 
duces her  account,  (translated  from  a  book  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language)  into  his  Memoirs, 
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remarks,  that  she  suffered  more  than  the  horrors 
of  the  grave ,  in  their  most  frightful  aspect;  and 
adds,  that  he  had  '  more  than  once  seen  her 
charming  blue  eyes  bedewed  with  tears  at  the 
recital  of  her  sufferings.' 
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4  As  we  had  to  march  still  further,  I  ordered 
a  large  calash  to  be  built,  capable  of  holding  my 
three  children,  myself  and  two  female  servants; 
and  in  this  manner  we  moved  with  the  army  in 
the  midst  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  very  merry, 
singing  songs,  and  panting  for  action.  We  had 
to  travel  through  almost  impassable  woods,  and 
a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  country,  which 
was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  re- 
paired to  the  standard  of  General  Gates:  they 
added  much  to  his  strength,  as  they  were  all 
good  marksmen,  and  fitted  by  habit  for  the  spe- 
cies of  warfare  the  contending  parties  were  then 
engaged  in;  and  the  love  of  their  country  inspir- 
ed them  with  more  than  ordinary  courage.  The 
army  had  shortly  to  encamp.  I  generally  re- 
mained about  an  hour's  march  in  the  rear,  where 
I  received  daily  visits  from  my  husband.  The 
army  was  frequently  engaged  in  small  affairs,  but 
nothing  of  importance  took  place;  and  as  the 
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season  was  getting  cold,  Major  Williams,  of  the 
artillery,  proposed  to  have  a  house  built  for  me, 
with  a  chimney,  observing  that  it  would  not  cost 
more  than  five  or  six  guineas,  and  that  the  fre- 
quent change  of  quarters  was  very  inconvenient 
to  me:  it  was  accordingly  built,  and  was  called 
the  Blockhouse,  from  its  square  form,  and  the 
resemblance  it  bore  to  those  buildings. 

c  On  the  19th  of  September,  an  affair  hap- 
pened, which,  though  it  turned  out  to  our 
advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place 
called  Freeman's  Farm;  I  was  an  eyewitness 
to  the  whole  affair,  and  as  my  husband  was 
engaged  in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled 
at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress  of 
the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into  the 
house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a 
Major  Harnage,  of  the  sixty-second  British  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance; 
another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a  lady  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intima- 
cy; and  the  thkd  was  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Young.  <qf* 

c  In  a  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  groans 
proceeding  from  a  room  near  mine,  and  knew 
they  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  suffer- 
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ings   of  the   last   mentioned   officer,    who   lay 
writhing  with  his  wounds. 

4  His  mournful  situation  interested  me  much; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  recollection  of 
many  polite  attentions,  received  from  a  family 
of  that  name  during  my  visit  to  England,  was 
still  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  sent  to 
him,  and  begged  him  to  accept  my  best  services, 
and  afterwards  furnished  him  with  food  and 
refreshments;  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
see  me,  politely  calling  me  his  benefactress.  I 
accordingly  visited  him,  and  found  him  lying  on 
a  little  straw,  as  he  had  lost  his  equipage.  He 
was  a  young  man  eighteen  or.  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  really  the  beloved  nephew  of  the 
Mr.  Young,  the  head  of  the  family  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  only  son  of  his  parents.  This 
last  circumstance  was  what  he  lamented  most; 
as  to  his  pain,  he  thought  lightly  of  it.  He  had 
lost  much  blood,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  amputate  the  leg,  but  this  he  would  not  con- 
sent to,  and  of  course  a  mortification  took  place. 
I  sent  him  cushions  and  coverings,  and  my 
female  friends  sent  him  a  mattress.  I  redoubled 
my  attention  to  him,  and  visited  him  every  day, 
for  which  I  received  a  thousand  wishes  for  my 
happiness.  At  last  his  limb  was  amputated,  but 
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it  was  too  late,  and  he  died  the  following  day. 
As  he  lay  in  the  next  room  to  me,  and  the 
partition  was  very  thin,  I  distinctly  heard  his 
last  sigh,  when  his  immortal  part  quitted  its  frail 
tenement. 

'  But  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th 
of  October,  our  misfortunes  began.  I  was  at 
breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  some- 
thing was  intended.  On  the  same  day  I  expect- 
ed Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Frazer,  to 
dine  with  us.  I  saw  a  great  movement  among 
the  troops ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely 
a  reconnoisance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as 
it  often  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house 
and  met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses, 
with  guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  them 
they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  "  war! 

j*7  "  meaning  that  they  were  going  to  battle, 
filled  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had 
scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard  reports  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became  excessive. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  the  guests  whom  I  expected,  General  Frazer 
was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The 
table,  which  was  already  set,  was  instantly  re- 
moved, and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the 
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wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling  in  a  corner; 
the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased; 
the  thought  that  my  husband  might  perhaps  be 
brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was 
terrible  to  me,  and  distressed  me  exceedingly. 
General  Frazer  said  to  the  surgeon,  £c  Tell  me  if 
my  wound  is  mortal;  do  not  flatter  me."  The 
ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and,  unhappily 
for  the  general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  break- 
fast, by  which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and  the 
ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it. 
I  heard  him  often  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  u  0 
fatal  ambition !  Poor  General  Burgoyne  !  Oh  ! 
my  poor  wife!"  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied,  that,  "  If 
General  Burgoyne  would  permit  it,  he  should 
like  to  be  buried,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  a  redoubt  which 
had  been  built  there." 

4 1  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  ;  all  the 
other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Towards  eve- 
ning I  saw  my  husband  coming  ;  then  I  forgot 
all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was 
spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste,  with  me 
and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We 
had  been  told  that  we  had  the  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told 
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a  different  tale  ;  and  before  my  husband  went 
away  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was 
going  very  badly,  and  that  I  must  keep  myself 
in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  any  one.  I  made  the  pretence  that  I 
would  move  the  next  morning  into  my  new 
house,  and  had  every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

'  Lady  Ackland  had  a  tent  not  far  from  our 
house;  in  this  she  slept,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
she  was  in  the  camp.  All  of  a  sudden  a  man 
came  in  to  tell  her  that  her  husband  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  hearing 
this  she  became  very  miserable. — We  comfort- 
ed her  by  telling  her  that  the  wound  was  only 
slight,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  her  to  go 
over  to  her  husband,  to  do  which  she  would 
certainly  obtain  permission,  and  then  she  would 
attend  him  herself.  She  was  a  charming  woman, 
and  very  fond  of  him.  I  spent  much  of  the 
night  in  comforting  her,  and  then  went  again  to 
my  children,  whom  I  had  put  to  bed. 

'I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General 
Frazer  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen  in 
my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children 
would  wake,  and  by  their  crying  disturb  the  dying 
man  in  his  last  moments,  who  often  addressed 
me  and  apologized  "/or  the  trouble  he  gave  me." 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  told 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  much  longer  ;  I  had 
desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of 
this  sad  crisis,  and  I  then  wrapped  up  my  child- 
ren in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the 
room  below.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  died. 

f  After  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped 
up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the  room,  and 
had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy  scene,  almost 
every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance 
was  brought  in  wounded.  The  cannonade  com- 
menced again;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not 
the  smallest  motion  was  made  towards  it.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  house, 
which  had  just  been  built  for  me,  in  flames, 
and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  off.  We  knew 
that  General  Burgoyne  would  not  refuse  the  last 
request  of  General  Frazer,  though,  by  his  acced- 
ing to  it,  an  unnecessay  delay  was  occasioned, 
by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was 
much  increased.  At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was 
brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend 
it  to  the  mountain.  The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell, 
performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered  unusu- 
ally solemn  and  awful  from  its  being  accompa- 
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nied  by  constant  peals  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Many  cannon-balls  flew  close  by  me,  but  I  had 
my  eyes  directed  towards  the  mountain,*  where 
my  husband  was  standing,  amidst  the  fire  of  the 
enemy;  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  my 
own  danger. 

c  General  Gates  afterwards  said,  that,  if  he 
had  known  it  had  been  a  funeral,  he  would  not 
have  permitted  it  to  be  fired  on. 

'  As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  was  finished, 
and  the  grave  of  General  Frazer  closed,  an 
order  was  issued  that  the  army  should  retreat. 
My  calash  was  prepared,  but  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  go  before  the  troops.  Major  Harnage, 
though  suffering  from  his  wounds,  crept  from  his 
bed,  as  lie  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital, which  was  left  with  a  flag  of  truce.  When 
General  Reidesel  saw  me  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
he  ordered  my  women  and  children  to  be 
brought  into  the  calash,  and  intimated  to  me  to 
depart  without  delay.  I  still  prayed  to  remain, 
but  my  husband,  knowing  my  weak  side,  said, 
"  well  then,  your  children  must  go,  that  at  least 
they  may  be  safe  from  danger."  I  then  agreed 
to  enter  the  calash  with  them,  and  we  set  off  at 
eight  o'clock. 

*  The  height  occupied  by  Burgoyne  on  the  18th,  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  river  till  it  approached  General  Gates's  camp. 
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4  The  retreat  was  ordered  to  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  silence,  many  fires  were  light- 
ed, and  several  tents  left  standing;  we  travelled 
continually  during  the  night.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  halted,  which  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  all;  General  Burgoyne  had  the  cannon 
ranged  and  counted;  this  delay  seemed  to  dis- 
please every  body,  for  if  we  could  only  have 
made  another  good  march,  we  should  have  been 
in  safety.  My  husband,  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  came  into  my  calash,  and  slept  for  three 
hours.  During  that  time,  Captain  Willoe  brought 
me  a  bag  full  of  bank  notes,  and  Captain  Grismar  * 
his  elegant  watch,  a  ring,  and  a  purse  full  of 
money,  which  they  requested  me  to  take  care 
of,  and  which  I  promised  to  do,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  We  again  marched,  but  had 
scarcely  proceeded  an  hour,  before  we  halted, 
as  the  enemy  was  in  sight;  it  proved  to  be  only 
a  reconnoitring  party  of  two  hundred  men,  who 
might  easily  have  been  made  prisoners,  if  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  had  given  proper  orders  on  the 
occasion. 

c  The  Indians  had  now  lost  their  courage,  and 
were  departing  for  their  homes;  these  people 
appeared  to  droop  much  under  adversity,  and 
especially  when  they  had  no  prospect  of  plunder. 
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One  of  my  waiting-women  was  in  a  state  of  des- 
pair, which  approached  to  madness;  she  cursed 
and  tore  her  hair,  and  when  I  attempted  to  rea- 
son with  her,  and  to  pacify  her,  she  asked  me 
if  I  was  not  grieved  at  our  situation,  and  on  my 
saying,  I  was,  she  tore  her  cap  off  her  head  and 
let  her  hair  drop  over  her  face,  saying  to  me  "  it 
is  very  easy  for  you  to  be  composed  and  talk; 
you  have  your  husband  with  you;  I  have  none, 
and  what  remains  to  me  but  the  prospect  of 
perishing  or  losing  all  I  have?"  I  again  bade  her 
take  comfort,  and  assured  her  I  would  make 
good  whatever  she  might  happen  to  lose;  and  I 
made  the  same  promise  to  Ellen,  my  other 
waiting-woman,  who,  though  filled  with  appre- 
hensions, made  no  complaints. 

'About  evening  we  arrived  at  Saratoga;  my 
dress  was  wet  through  and  through  -with  rain, 
and  in  this  state  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night, 
having  no  place  to  change  it;  I  however  got 
close  to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on 
some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Phillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it,  and  bring  the  army 
through?  "Poor,  dear  woman,"  said  he,  "  I 
wonder  how,  drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  the 
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courage  still  to  persevere,  and  venture  further 
in  this  kind  of  weather;  I  wish,"  continued  he, 
"you  was  our  commanding  general;  General 
Burgoyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to- 
night and  give  us  our  supper." 

4  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  at  10  o'clock, 
General  Burgoyne  ordered  the  retreat  to  be 
continued,  and  caused  the  handsome  houses  and 
mills  of  General  Schuyler  to  be  burnt;  we 
marched,  however,  but  a  short  distance,  and 
then  halted.  The  greatest  misery  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  the  army,  and  more  than  thirty 
officers  came  to  me,  for  whom  tea  and  coffee 
was  prepared,  and  with  whom  I  shared  all  my 
provisions,  with  which  my  calash  was  in  general 
well  supplied,  for  I  had  a  cook  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent caterer,  and  who  often  in  the  night  cross- 
ed small  rivers,  and  foraged  on  the  inhabitants, 
bringing  in  with  him,  sheep,  small  pigs,  and 
poultry,  for  which  he  very  often  forgot  to  pay, 
though  he  received  good  pay  from  me  so  long 
as  I  had  any,  and  was  ultimately  handsomely 
rewarded.  Our  provisions  now  failed  us,  for 
want  of  proper  conduct  in  the  commissary's 
department,  and  I  began  to  despair. 

'About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  again 
heard  a  firing  of  cannon  and  small  arms;  instantly 
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all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  in  motion.  My 
husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house  not  far  off. 
I  immediately  seated  myself  in  my  calash,  with 
my  children,  and  drove  off;  but  scarcely  had 
we  reached  it  before  I  discovered  five  or  six 
armed  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson. 
Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the 
calash,  and  then  concealed  myself  with  them. 
At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded 
an  already  wounded  English  soldier,  who  was 
behind  me.  Poor  fellow!  I  pitied  him  exceed- 
ingly, but  at  this  moment  had  no  means  or  pow-< 
er  to  relieve  him. 

4  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the 
enemy,  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought  to 
obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were  in  it. 
Alas!  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women. 
We  were  at  last  obliged  to  resort  to  the  cellar 
for  refuge,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  I  remained 
the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap;  and  in  the  same 
situation  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  —  Eleven 
cannon  balls  passed  through  the  house,  and  we 
could  distinctly  hear  them  roll  away.  One  poor 
soldier,  who  was  lying  on  a  table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  his  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by 
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a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other;  his  com- 
rades had  left  him,  and  when  we  went  to  his 
assistance,  we  found  him  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
into  which  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive, 
scarcely  breathing.  My  reflections  on  the  dan- 
ger to  which  rny  husband  was  exposed  now 
agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of 
my  children,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for 
their  preservation,  alone  sustained  me. 

1  The  ladies  of  the  army  who  were  with  me, 
were  Mrs.  Harnage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels,  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the 
lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Harnage,  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels,  made  a  little  room  in  a 
corner  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to  do  the 
same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the 
door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  off  my  women 
slept,  and  opposite  to  us  three  English  officers, 
who,  though  wounded,  were  determined  not  to 
be  left  behind;  one  of  them  was  Captain  Green, 
an  aid-de-camp  to  Major  General  Phillips,  a 
very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreeable  man. 
They  each  made  me  a  most  sacred  promise 
not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden 
retreat,  that  they  would  each  of  them  take  one 
of  my  children  on  his  horse;  and  for  myself, 
one  of  my  husband's  was  in  constant  readiness. 
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'  Our  cook,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned, 
procured  us  our  meals,  but  we  were  in  want  of 
water,  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  drink  wine, 
and  to  give  it  to  my  children.  It  was  the  only 
thing  my  husband  took,  which  made  our  faithful 
hunter,  Rockel,  express  one  day  his  apprehen- 
sions, that,  "  the  general  was  weary  of  his  life, 
or  fearful  of  being  taken,  as  he  drank  so  much 
wine."  The  constant  danger  which  my  husband 
was  in,  kept  me  in  a  state  of  wretchedness;  and 
I  asked  myself,  if  it  was  possible,  I  should  be 
the  only  happy  one,  and  have  my  husband  spar- 
ed to  me  unhurt,  exposed  as  he  was  to  so  many 
perils.  He  never  entered  his  tent,  but  lay 
down  whole  nights  by  the  watch-fires;  this  alone 
was  enough  to  have  killed  him,  the  cold  was  so 
intense. 

£  The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much;  at 
length  we  found  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  cour- 
age enough  to  fetch  us  some  from  the  river,  an 
office  nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the 
Americans  shot  at  every  person  who  approached 
it;  but  out  of  respect  for  her  sex,  they  never 
molested  her. 

1  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in 
attending  the  wounded;  I  made  them  tea  and 
coffee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them, 
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for  which  they  offered  me  a  thousand  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer 
came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely  the  power 
of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he 
was  dying  for  want  of  nourishment;  I  was  happy 
in  offering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened 
him,  and  procured  me  his  friendship.  I  now 
undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another 
aid-de-camp  of  General  Phillips;  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  musket  ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in 
its  course  had  knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth, 
and  cut  his  tongue;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his 
mouth,  the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound 
almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take 
any  nourishment  except  a  little  soup,  or  some- 
thing liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse 
his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He  took 
a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect,  that 
his  cure  soon  followed;  thus  I  added  another  to 
my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction 
which  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  served  to  tran- 
quillize me  and  diminish  their  acuteness. 

'  One  day,  General  Phillips  accompanied  my 
husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit  to 
us.  The  General,  after  having  witnessed  our 
situation,  said  to  him,  "  I  would  not  for  tenthou- 
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sand  guineas  come  again  to  this  place,  my  heart 
is  almost  broken." 

'  In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days; 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken  of,  and 
eventually  took  place.  A  convention  was  after- 
wards agreed  on;  but  one  day  a  message  was 
sent  to  my  husband  who  had  visited  me,  and 
was  reposing  in  my  bed,  to  attend  a  council  of 
war,  where  it  was  proposed  to  break  the  con- 
vention ;  but,  to  my  great  joy,  the  majority  were 
for  adhering  to  it.  On  the  16th,  however,  my 
husband  had  to  repair  to  his  post,  and  I  to  my 
cellar.  This  day  fresh  beef  was  served  out  to 
the  officers,  who  till  now  had  only  had  salt  pro- 
visions, which  was  very  bad  for  their  wounds. 
The  good  woman  who  brought  us  water,  made 
us  an  excellent  soup  of  the  meat,  but  I  had  lost 
my  appetite,  and  took  nothing  but  crusts  of 
bread  dipped  in  wine.  The  wounded  officers, 
my  unfortunate  companions,  cut  off  the  best  bit, 
and  presented  it  to  me  on  a  plate.  I  declined 
eating  any  thing,  but  they  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  take  nourishment,  and  de- 
clared they  would  not  touch  a  morsel  till  I  af- 
forded them  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  partake. 
I  could  no  longer  withstand  their  pressing  invi- 
tations, accompanied  as  they  were  by  assurances 
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of  the  happiness  they  had  in  offering  me  the  first 
good  thing  they  had  in  their  power,  and  I  par- 
took of  a  repast  rendered  palatable  by  the  kind- 
ness and  good  will  of  my  fellow  sufferers, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  the  misery  of  our 
apartment,  and  the  absence  of  almost  every 
comfort. 

c  On  the  17th  of  October,  the  convention  was 
completed.  General  Burgoyne  and  the  other 
generals  waited  on  the  American  General  Gates; 
the  troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  prisoners  of  war!  And  now  the  good 
woman  who  had  supplied  us  with  water  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  received  the  reward  of  her 
services;  each  of  us  threw  a  handful  of  money 
into  her  apron  and  she  got  altogether  about 
twenty  guineas.  At  such  a  moment  as  this, 
how  susceptible  is  the  heart,  of  feelings  of  grati- 
tude! 

c  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me,  to  come 
over  to  him  with  my  children.  I  seated  myself 
once  more  in  my  dear  calash,  and  then  rode 
through  the  American  camp.  As  I  passed  on, 
I  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to 
me,  that  no  one  eyed  me  with  looks  of  resent- 
ment, but  that  they  all  greeted  us,  and  even 
showed  compassion  in  their  countenances  at  the 
9* 
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sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children.  I  was,  I 
confess,  afraid  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it 
was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew 
near  the  tents}  a  handsome  man  approached  and 
met  me,  took  my  children  from  the  calash,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  which  affected  me 
almost  to  tears.  "You  tremble,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me,  ube  not  afraid."  "  No," 
I  answered,  "  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender  to 
my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage."  He 
now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates,  where 
I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who 
were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  former. 
Burgoyne  said  to  me,  "Never  mind;  your  sor- 
rows have  now  an  end."  I  answered  him,  "  that 
I  should  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as 
he  had  none;"  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  him  on 
such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All 
the  generals  remained  to  dine  with  General 
Gates. 

'  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so 
kindly,  now  carneand  said  to  me,  u  You  will  be 
very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these 
gentlemen;  come  with  your  children  to  my  tent, 
where  I  will  prepare  for  you  a  frugal  dinner, 
and  give  it  with  a  free  icill."  I  said  "  You  are 
certainly  a  husband  and  a  father,  you  have 
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shown  me  so  much  kindness.1"  I  newfound  that 
he  was  GENERAL  SCHUYLER.  He  treated  me 
with  excellent  smoked  tongue,  beefsteaks,  pota- 
toes, and  good  bread  and  butter!  Never  could 
I  have  wished  to  eat  a  better  dinner;  I  was  con- 
tent; I  saw  all  around  me  were  so  likewise;  and, 
what  was  better  than  all,  my  husband  was  out 
of  danger. 

4  When  we  had  dined,  he  told  me  his  residence 
was  at  Albany,  and  that  General  Burgoyne  in- 
tended to  honor  him  as  his  guest,  and  invited 
myself  and  children  to  do  so  likewise.  I  asked 
my  husband  how  I  should  act;  he  told  me  to 
accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two  days' 
journey  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place 
which  was  about  three  hours'  ride  distant.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  had  the  politeness  to  send  with 
me  a  French  officer,  a  very  agreeable  man,  who 
commanded  the  reconnoitring  party,  of  which  1 
have  before  spoken;  and  when  he  had  escorted 
me  to  the  house  where  I  was  to  remain,  he  turn- 
ed back  again. 

<  Some  days  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany, 
where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves;  but  we  did 
not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors! 
We  were  received  by  the  good  General  Schuy- 
ler, his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but 
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kind  friends;  and  they  treated  us  with  the  most 
marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did 
General  Burgoyne,  who  had  caused  General 
Schuyler's  beautifully  finished  house  to  be  burnt. 
In  fact,  they  behaved  like  persons  of  exalted 
minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections 
of  their  own  injuries  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was  struck 
with  General  Schuyler's  generosity,  and  said  to 
him,  "You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I 
have  done  you  much  injury."  "That  was  the 
fate  of  war;"  replied  the  brave  man,  "  let  us  say 
no  more  about  it."' 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  more  of  the  history  of  Lady  Ackland, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  female  heroism,  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Baroness  herself. 

It  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  Burgoyne, 
and  other  sources,  that  this  lady,  like  the  Bar- 
oness'attended  her  husband  to  Canada  in  1776. 
'  In  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1777,  she 
was  positively  enjoined  not  to  expose  herself  to 
the  risk  and  hazards  which  might  occur  on  that 
occasion;  but  Major  Ackland,  having  received 
a  wound  in  the  battle  of  Hubberton,  she  crossed 
Jake  Champlain,  to  pay  her  attention  to  him. 
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After  this  she  followed  his  fortune,  and  shared 
his  fatigue,  while  traversing  the  dreary,  woody 
country  to  Fort  Edward.  Here  the  tent  in 
which  they  lodged,  took  fire  by  night,  and 
they  escaped  from  it  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
During  the  action  of  the  19th  of  September, 
she  was  exposed  to  great  fatigue,  and  inexpres- 
sible anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her  husband,  being 
advanced  in  the  front  of  the  battle.' 

When  intelligence  was  received  of  the  capture 
of  Major  Ackland  by  the  Americans,  and  of  his 
severe  wounds,  Lady  Harriet  the  next  morning 
proposed  to  visit  him  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

General  Burgoyne  observes,  c  Though  I  was 
ready  to  believe,  for  I  had  experienced,  that 
patience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue,  under 
the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this 
proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  the 
spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but 
absolutely  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rain,  for 
t\velve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be 
capable  of  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy,  prob- 
ably in  the  night,  and  uncertain  into  what  hands 
she  might  fall,  appeared  an  effort  above  human 
nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give, 
was  small  indeed;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine 
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to  offer  her,  but  I  was  told,  she  had  found  from 
some  kind  and  fortunate  hand  a  little  rum  and 
dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her,  was  an 
open  boat,  and  a  few  lines  written  on  dirty  and 
wet  paper  to  General  Gates,  recommending  her 
to  his  protection. — It  is  due  to  justice,  at  the 
close  of  this  adventure,  to  say,  that  she  was  re- 
ceived and  accommodated  by  General  Gates, 
with  all  the  humanity  and  respect,  that  her  rank, 
her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved.' 

She  did  in  fact  obtain  a  letter  from  Burgoyne 
to  General  Gates,  and  hot  permitting  the  pros- 
pect of  being  out  in  the  night,  and  drenched  in 
rain,  to  repress  her  zeal,  she  proceeded  in  an 
open  boat,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  arrived  at 
our  outpost  in  the  night,  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition, from  extreme  wet  and  cold.  The  sen- 
tinel, faithful  to  his  duty,  detained  them  in  the 
boat  till  Major  Dearborn,  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  could  arrive.  He  permitted  them  to 
land,  and  afforded  Lady  Ackland  the  best  ac- 
commodations in  his  power,  and  treated  her 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  guard-house.  When 
General  Gates,  in  the  morning,  was  informed 
of  the  unhappy  situation  of  Lady  Ackland,  he 
immediately  ordered  her  a  safe  escort,  and  treat- 
ed her  himself  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
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directing  that  every  attention  should  be  bestowed 
which  her  rank,  her  sex,  character,  and  circum- 
stances required.  She  was  soon  conveyed  to 
Albany,  where  she  found  her  wounded  husband. 

The  melancholy  sequel  of  the  Major's  history 
may  be  soon  told.  After  his  return  to  England 
being  in  command  of  a  regiment,  and  at  a  dinner  of 
military  men,  a  question  came  up  respecting  the 
courage  of  the  Americans.  The  Major  discussed 
our  character  with  warmth.  An  altercation  fol- 
lowed, and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  he 
gave  the  lie  to  a  young  Lieutenant  named  Lloyd. 
They  fought,  and  Ackland  was  shot  through  the 
head! 

Lady  Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  continued 
deranged  for  two  years,  after  which  it  is  said 
she  was  induced  to  marry  Mr.  Brudenell,  who 
is  mentioned  in  her  narrative  as  the  Chaplain  at 
Frazer's  burial,  and  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Burgoyne's  camp,  when  she  sought  her 
wounded  husband  at  Albany. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"PESTRUCTION    OF    WYOMING. 


DE 


Feeling  of  some  of  the  Indians  towards  the  Americans,  after 
Burgoyne's  Surrender — Their  conduct  in  the  spring  of  1778 
— TJiey  are  aided  by  the  Tories — account  of  WYOMING — 
Progress  of  the  difficulty  with  the  enemy  —  Brandt,  the 
Indian  Chief— an  attack  made  on  Wyoming — Battle,  siege, 
and  massacre. 

When  Burgoyne,  with  his  army,  surrendered, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga, 
one  of  the  first  and  best  effects  of  that  event  was 
felt  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  especially  of  those  in  New  York,  and  other 
neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
at  one  time  either  hostile  to  our  cause,  or  ex- 
ceedingly disposed  to  become  so.  On  this 
occasion  several  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  receiv- 
ed the  intelligence  of  the  result,  sent  in  delega- 
tions of  their  warriors,  to  congratulate  the  Gen- 
eral upon  his  success,  and  to  intimate  that  they 
should  very  probably  soon  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  assist  him.  Such  was  the  conduct, 
particularly,  of  several  of  the  Six  Nations — an 
ancient  confederacy  of  tribes,  now  scarcely 
lingering  in  feeble  remnants  upon  the  soil  of 
their  fathers,  but  during  the  Revolution,  and  for 
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centuries  previous  still  more,  a  most  formidable 
power.  They  were  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Senecas,  Tuskaroras,  Mohawks,  and  Cayugas. 

This  interval  of  good  feeling,  unfortunately 
for  us,  was,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  of  but 
short  continuance.  The  truth  was,  they  were 
continually  plied  with  presents,  and  other  induce- 
ments by  British  agents,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
prejudice  them  against  our  cause,  and  in  favor 
of  their  own.  These  men  were  aided  also  by 
large  numbers  of  those  among  our  own  people 
who  were  most  deeply  disaffected  towards  the 
patriots — so  much  so  that,  rather  than  live  among 
us,  not  a  few  had  fled  from  civilized  life,  and  taken 
up  their  residence  among  the  savages.  Of  course, 
it  was  now  as  much  the  inclination  as  the  inter- 
est of  these  persons  to  instigate  the  Indians  to 
hostilities  against  us,  and  they  set  themselves  to 
effecting  that  object  with  a  spirit  of  rancorous 
bitterness,  of  which,  directed  as  it  was  against 
their  own  country  and  countrymen,  and  some- 
times their  own  kindred,  no  examples  can  be 
found,  excepting  in  those  former  civil  wars, 
of  the  same  character  with  ours,  which  have 
desolated  the  fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
drenched  them  in  brothers'  blood.'  It  is  obvious 
that  the  natural  passion  of  the  Indians  for  warlike 
10 
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excitement,  and  their  habit  of  supporting  them- 
selves in  a  great  measure  by  rapine,  would  strong- 
ly induce  them  to  the  course  suggested  by  the 
British  emissaries,  and  their  Tory  allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  being  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  portions  of  the  American  country 
where  they  had  resided,  were  as  well  qualified 
as  they  were  disposed,  to  guide  the  savages 
directly  to  spoil  and  slaughter,  and  to  bring 
them  off  again  without  hazard  to  themselves. 
Such  occasional  expeditions  were  instigated 
against  the  Americans.  The  success  of  these 
encouraged  the  Indians,  and  made  them  impa- 
tient for  more  blood  and  more  plunder;  and 
thus,  in  a  short  time  after  the  sensation  of  fear 
occasioned  by  the  victory  of  Gates  had  subsided, 
the  whole  of  our  western  settlements,  as  they 
then  were  called — remote,  scattered,  and  poorly 
defended — were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  our 
combined  savage  and  Tory  enemies.  Of  these 
two  parties  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
which  was  the  more  ingenious  or  the  more  in- 
veterate in  th&ir  continual  exertions  to  injure  and 
destroy  us. 

The  most  distinguished  leader  among  them, 
in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  during  the  year  1778, 
was  Colonel  John  Butler,  an  Englishman,  well 
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known  as  an  agent  and  officer  of  great  influence 
with  the  northern,  and  especially  the  Canadian 
tribes.  A  principal  ally  of  this  man,  among  the 
savages,  was  one  BRANDT,*  generally  understood 
to  have  a  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  character, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  German  father 
by  an  Indian  mother.  It  is  related  that  Brandt, 
on  one  occasion,  was  wounded  in  the  heel  with 
a  bullet,  during  a  skirmish  with  a  small  body  of 
our  troops,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
English  party  with  whom  he  fought,  so  that  the 
Americans,  with  their  commander,  were  all 
taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  conversing, 
after  his  surrender,  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  the 
English  leader,  when  Brandt,  having  stolen  slily 
behind  them,  laid  the  American  officer  low  with 
a  blow  of  his  hatchet.  Sir  John's  indignation 
was  roused  by  such  a  cold-blooded  massacre  of 
a  defenceless  captive,  and  he  rebuked  the  Indian 
in  the  warmest  terms.  The  latter  heard  him 
with  great  coolness,  and  then  very  deliberately 
remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  to  offend  the  Gen- 
eral, certainly,  but  that  '  his  heel  had  troubled 
him  exceedingly  just  as  he  got  sight  of  the  of- 
ficer, and  he  was  unable  to  refrain  from  the  act; 
since  he  had  killed  him,  he  felt  much  better. ' 

*  Some   account  of  this  man  may  be  found  in   Thatcher's 
LIVES  OF  THE  INDIANS,  Family  Library,  No.  XLVI, 
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This  incident  is  no  doubt  a  fair  indication  of 
the  man.  The  designs  of  these  two  ruffians, 
Butler  and  Brandt,  were,  early  in  1778,  directed 
against  the  -inhabitants  of  a  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  WYOMING.  This  settlement  con- 
sisted of  eight  townships,  each  containing  a 
square  of  five  miles,  beautifully  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah, 
one  of  the  loveliest  rivers  in  the  world.  The 
inhabitants  were  almost  entirely  emigrants  from 
the  more  populous  regions  of  ^Connecticut. 
They  were  farmers,  and  here  found  themselves 
in  the  occupation  of  a  soil  luxuriantly  fertile, 
under  genial  and  healthful  skies.  Well-informed, 
industrious,  regular  and  simple  in  their  mode 
of  living,  they  were  worthy  of  the  country  in 
which  Heaven  had  given  them  the  privilege  to 
live.  Here*  in  his  solitary  quiet,  the  young 
shepherd  tended  his  flocks  on  the  green  hill- 
side; and  if  it  was  not  strictly  true  that,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  he  had  naught  to  do — 

— but  prune 

His  autumn  fruits,  OP  skim  the  light  canoe, 
Perchance,  along  the  river  calm  at  noon, 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew—- 
Their timbrel — in  the  dance  of  forest  trees 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  in  flowerets  new- 
While  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town ;  * — 

*  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
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Still  it  was  doubtless  true—and  this  was  hap- 
piness enough — that  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man were  crowned  for  the  most  part  with  plenty, 
and  that  even  the  £  playful  squirrel  on  his  nui- 
grown  tree, '  or  the  wild  deer  in  his  forest  was 
not  freer  than  he  was,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
farm  and  fire-side,  and  the  fearless  worship  of 
his  God: — 

And  scarce  bad  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  sung. 

The  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  patriotism,  of  this 
beautiful  region,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  already  sent  one  thousand  men  to 
serve  in  the  continental  army,  while  their  farms 
at  home  were  still  so  abundantly  laden  with 
.crops,  and  their  pastures  so  covered  with  herds 
<5f  cattle,  that  their  supplies  of  these  articles  to 
the  army  were  at  least  proportionate  to  the  force 
which  they  furnished  in  men. 

It  was,  however,  the  absence  of  this  impor- 
tant part  of  -their   population   that  imboldened 
their  enemies  to  attack  them.     Unhappily,  they 
(  were  divided   also  in   political  sentiment;   and 
although   the   party  in  favor   of  the   American 
cause  was  much  superior  to  the  British  party, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  reinforcements  sent 
to  the  army,  yet  this  circumstance  tended  rather  to 
10* 
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increase,  than  to  suppress,  the  discontent  of  the 
latter.  And  these  quarrels  were  not  confined  to 
particular  families  or  neighborhoods.  They  had 
crept  within  walls  where  they  were  least  expec- 
ted, and  households  were  divided  against  each 
other  with  a  rancor  which  neither  friendship  nor 
relationship  was  strong  enough  to  resist.  Many 
of  the  Tories,  under  these  circumstances,  aban- 
doned the  settlements,  and  took  refuge  among 
the  nearest  savages.  Those  who  remained 
were  greatly  incensed  by  the  arrest,  about  this 
time,  of  some  twenty  persons,  strangers,  who 
had  lately  come  into  the  settlement,  and  whose 
behavior  became  so  suspicious  that  it  was  thought  • 
improper  to  permit  them  any  longer  to  go  at 
large.  It  turned  out,  on  examination,  that  they 
were  acting  in  direct  concert  with  the  enemy, 
in  a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  villages, 
and  a  part  of  them  were  immediately  sent  to 
Connecticut  (to  which  Wyoming  was  then  sub- 
ject) for  trial,  while  the  residue  were  expelled 
from  the  settlements. 

Soon  after  this,  the  neighboring  Indians — no 
doubt  freshly  instigated  by  these  expelled  Tories, 
and  others — began  to  practice  their  arts  in  a 
new  form.  They  frequently  sent  in  small  par- 
ties, charged  with  the  strongest  professions  of 
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friendship,  and  declarations  of  a  warm  desire 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  instructed  to  act  as  spies,  in  learning  and 
communicating  the  condition  of  things,  from  day 
to  day,  in  the-  colony.  Some  of  these  parties, 
indeed,  ere  long,  as  the  time  approached  which 
had  now  been  agreed  on  for  a  general  movement, 
became  too  impatient  for  longer  delay.  They 
made  several  excursions  into  the  settlements, 
and  committed  some  most  outrageous  robberies 
t  and  murders — but  too  true  an  indication,  had  the 
people  of  Wyoming  been  a  little  more  observant 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  of  the  horrible  ravages 
which  still  remained  to  be  committed.  The 
people,  indeed,  did  at  length  begin  to  be  alarmed 
for  their  safety.  They  heard  of  hints,  darkly 
whispered  about,  of  a  grand  attack  soon  to  be 
made  upon  them  on  every  side;  and  letters 
were  then  sent  off  to  General  Washington,  and 
others  in  authority,  for  immediate  assistance. 
The  enemy  had  recently  murdered,  no  doubt 
by  mistake,  the  wife  and  five  children  of  one 
of  the  prisoners  sent  to  Connecticut;  and  this 
and  similar  transactions  became  every  day  more 
pressing  arguments  in  favor  of  a  speedy  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  of  the  colony. 

Unhappily,  the  sense  of  danger  came  too  late 
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to  furnish  the  remedy  against  it.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Butler 
and  Brandt,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  white  men  (English  and  Tories)  and  over 
four  hundred  Indians,  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  whites  were 
disguised  and  painted,  so  as  to  appear  like  the 
savages,  excepting  only  the  officers,  who  were 
dressed  in  regimentals.  The  whole  force  pre- 
sented a  truly  formidable  appearance.  The 
peaceful  valleys  of  Wyoming  were  transformed 
at  once  to  a  scene  of  dismay.  The  plough  was 
left  in  the  half-turned  furrow;  the  farmer  aban- 
doned his  frock  for  the  sword  and  bayonet;  the 
hill-sides  echoed  far  and  wide  the  hasty  signal 
of  alarm; — 

And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh — and  shout — and  scream — 

To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 

Rang  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 

Who%)  after  whoop  which  rack  the  ear  assailed, 

As  if&mearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar, 

While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed, 

And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

The  settlers  had  hastily  constructed,  for  their 
security,  four  forts,  in  which,  and  at  other  points 
of  the  colony,  they  had  distributed  about  five 
hundred  men.  This  force  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  cousin  of 
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John  Butler — a  man  generally  represented  to 
have  been  courageous  and  patriotic,  but  wanting 
in  the  ability  suitable  for  his  station.  The  two 
smaller  forts,  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  soon 
surrendered;  one  after  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
the  other,  probably,  by  betrayal  of  the  Tories 
among  the  garrison.  The  men,  in  both  cases, 
were  mostly  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  The 
women  and  children  were  spared. 

Of  the  two  larger  forts,  still  in  possession  of 
the  colonists — called  Kingston  and  Wilksbarre — 
the  former  was  on  the  west,  and  the  latter  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler 
ordered  a  small  force  into  Fort  Wilksbarre,  and 
crossed  over  with  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
about  four  hundred,  to  Fort  Kingston.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  resorted  with  him  to  that  place, 
for  protection — the  women  and  children,  and  the 
infirm,  included.  Many  of  these  were  much 
alarmed,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  confu- 
sion and  distress.  They  expected  the  merciless 
enemy  upon  them  every  moment,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  their  piercing  shrieks. 

Fort  Kingston  was  stoutly  built,  and  might 
have  been  successfully  defended,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Zebulon  Butler  was  as  credulous  as  he 
was  courageous;  and  the  enemy  were  well 
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aware  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  gain 
possession  of  so  strong  a  fort  by  stratagem  than 
by  either  siege  or  storm.  John,  therefore,  plied 
his  cousin  with  promises,  and  the  bait  was 
swallowed  with  eagerness.  He  agreed  to  march 
out  to  an  appointed  spot,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  parley,  and  John,  on  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  retired  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  fort. 

Zebulon,  when  he  marched  out,  instead  of 
taking  a  few  friends  with  him,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  took  nearly  his  whole  force.  This  showed 
that  he  wanted  entire  confidence  in  his  cousin; 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  might  have  felt  still 
greater  distrust,  when,  on  his  reaching  the  ground 
agreed  upon  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he 
found  it  wholly  unoccupied,  and  no  friend  or 
enemy  within  sight.  Unwilling,  however,  to  re- 
turn without  effecting  his  purpose,  and  supposing 
there  might  be  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  towards  the  neighboring  high- 
lands, which  skirted  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hannah — hoping  at  every  step  to  meet  with  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  soon  getting  so  far 
forward  that  he  could  neither  aid  the  fort,  nor 
be  aided  by  it,  in  case  of  attack.  Nobody, 
meanwhile,  was  to  be  seen,  and  no  sound  was 
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audible,  save  only,  perhaps,  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
lonely  cricket,  or  the  c  merry  mock-bird's  song.' 
All  else  was  silence,  like  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

At  length,  a  flag  was  descried,  at  some  dis- 
tance, in  the  bushes.  It  seemed  to  retire  as  the 
Americans  advanced — as  if  the  holders  of  it  were 
afraid  of  the  Colonel's  force.  Still,  it  was  visi- 
ble through  the  alleys  of  the  forest,  and  Zebulon 
followed  it,  as  if  destiny  drove  him  headlong  to 
his  fate.  It  receded,  and  he  followed  it  again, 
and  again,  till  he  discovered  too  late  the  snare  of 
the  enemy.  Suddenly,  the  woods  around  him 
rang  with  the  Indian  war-whoop;  a  tomahawk 
gleamed  from  every  bush;  and  John,  with  all 
his  forces,  sprang  forth  upon  their  credulous 
victims,  like  a  lion  upon  his  prey. 

In  this  critical  emergency,  Zebulon  manifest- 
ed a  spirit  worthy  of  his  cause.  He  formed  his 
little  force  judiciously,  so  as  to  present  the  best 
front  to  the  foe;  withstood  their  assaults  for 
nearly  an  hour;  and  kept  up  so  sharp  a  fire,  that 
the  victory  was  well  nigh  decided  in  his  favor. 
Most  unfortunately,  at  this  juncture,  a  soldier, 
either  frightened  or  treacherous,  cried  out — i  the 
Colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat!  ' — A  scene  of 
great  confusion  ensued  at  once;  the  ranks  were 
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broken,  and  the  Americans  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Indians  yelled  the  war-whoop  afresh, 
and  rushed,  knife  in  hand,  upon  the  unresisting 
fugitives.  Then  followed  a  bloody  massacre, 
too  horrible  to  be  conceived;  for  of  the  four 
hundred  who  left  the  garrison,  though  some  were 
reserved  for  torture,  seventy  only  escaped  to 
carry  back  the  sad  tidings  of  defeat.  These, 
with  Zebulon  at  their  head,  recrossed  the  Sus- 
quehannah  to  Fort  Wilksbarre.  Kingston  wTas 
left  to  its  fate,  and  the  Colonel  himself,  with  his 
family,  left  his  post  that  night,  and  passed  down 
the  river,  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  officer,  of  the  whole 
detachment  which  met  them,  who  survived  this 
horrible  slaughter. 

The  next  day,  the  fourth  of  July,  the  enemy 
reinvested  Fort  Kingston;  and,  to  increase  the 
terrors  of  the  defeat,  they  sent  in  to  the  garrison 
a  hundred  and  ninety-six  scalps,  still  streaming 
with  the  gore  of  their  butchered  relatives.  On 
the  fifth,  Colonel  Dennison,  who  now  command- 
ed, seeing  his  want  of  power  to  hold  out  much 
longer  against  the  furious  assaults  of  the  foe,  sent 
out  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Butler,  to  inquire 
what  the  garrison  might  expect  on  surrender. 
Butler,  with  savage  fierceness,  replied  only — 
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4  the  hatchet ' — and  Dennison,  finding  he  must 
<  do  or  die,'  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  He  resisted  till  most  of  his  men 
were  either  killed  or  disabled,  and  then  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  This  was  but  leaping  into 
the  lion's  jaws.  Tories  and  savages,  alike,  fell 
upon  the  prisoners,  and  despatched  them  on  the 
spot  till  they  were  weary  with  the  labor;  and 
then  they  shut  up  the  women  and  children  in 
houses  and  barracks — to  accomplish  their  object 
with  more  ease — set  them  on  fire,  and  consumed 
the  whole  together.  The  shrieks  of  agony, 
which  rose  above  even  the  howls  of  the  savages 
who  performed  this  unheard-of  atrocity,  were 
enough  to  have  pierced  any  thing  but  hearts  of 
stone. 

The  enemy,  having  swept  all  before  them 
here,  now  passed  the  river,  and  approached 
Fort  Wilksbarre.  The  force  within  the  walls 
of  that  fort  was  insufficient  for  long  defence, 
and  they  thought  it  safest  to  surrender  at  once. 
The  tragedy  of  Kingston  was  acted  over  again — 
and  more — for,  not  content  with  destroying, 
nothing  would  satisfy  these  fiends  in  human  shape, 
now  surfeited  with  more  blood,  but  the  exquisite 
torture  of  those  they  killed.  The  women  and 
children  being  despatched  as  before,  the  officers 
11 
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of  the  garrison,  and  some  others,  were  reserved 
for  a  more  cruel  fate.  Captain  Bedlock  was 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  his  flesh  filled  with 
splinters  of  pitch-pine.  A  pile  of  the  same 
materials  was  then  placed  around  him,  and  set  in 
a  blaze;  and,  as  if  his  own  torture  was  insufficient, 
two  other  Captains,  Durkee  and  Ranson,  were 
caught  by  these  monsters,  thrown  alive  into  the 
same  fire,  and  held  down  by  pitchforks  ! 

Even  this  description  does  not  truly  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  these  people,  if  it  be  not  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subjects  of  their  cruelty  were  in 
many  cases  their  own  relatives  and  former  friends. 
One  Partial  Terry,  of  a  respectable  family,  had 
sent  repeated  messages  to  his  father,  saying  that 
che  hoped  one  day  to  wash  his  hands  in  the  old 
man's  heart-blood;'  and  his  wishes  were  but  too 
well  answered,  for  on  this  occasion,  after  having 
murdered  and  scalped  his  own  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  he  cut  off  his  father's  head  !  Another 
man,  named  Thomas  Hill,  killed  his  mother,  his 
father-in-law,  and  his  sisters — families  and  all. 

Nor  was  this  enough.  When  an  end  of 
slaughter  was  made  at  last,  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion was  spread  over  the  whole  colony.  Build- 
ings were  burnt  to  the  ground;  fields  of  grain 
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laid  waste;  and  every  object  of  human  industry 
levelled  with  the  dust — till  indeed  nothing  but 

— The  wild  flower  on  her  ruined  wall 

And  roofless  homes  might  sad  remembrance  bring 

of  all  that  did  befall  fair  Wyoming! 

Some  time  was  occupied  by  the  Tories  in 
cutting  out  the  tongues  of  the  stray  cattle;  and, 
to  prolong  the  agonies  of  these  poor  creatures, 
they  were  left  alive,  to  die  of  hunger.  Of  the 
women  and  children  who  escaped  into  the  woods, 
some  perished  with  famine,  and  some  with  fear. 
Mothers,  with  tender  infants  in  their  arms,  were 
found  dead.  The  few  that  still  survived,  mostly 
fell  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  after  all,  and 
were  subjected  to  the  torture  they  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  escape! 

In  the  midst  of  sufferings  like  these,  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  American  Liberty.  So  truly 
is  it  said — 

Her  birth-star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains; 
Her  baptism  was  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — -the  blood  of  British  veins — 
And  famine  tracked  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains. 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  actors  in  the 
unparalleled  outrages  we  have  described,  did  not 
altogether  escape  from  the  recompense  due  to 
their  crimes.  Not  long  after  the  massacre,  the 
Tories  and  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Susquehannah — who  were  chiefly  concerned  in 
that  affair — were  invaded  by  a  large  American 
force,  under  another  Colonel  Butler,  who  rav- 
aged and  burned  several  of  their  villages,  laying 
houses,  barns,  harvests,  mills,  every  thing,  in 
ashes.  The  inhabitants,  luckily  for  themselves, 
were  apprized  of  their  danger,  and  fled  farther 
into  the  wilderness,  in  season,  or  they  must  have 
paid  dearly  indeed  for  the  MASSACRE  OF  WYO- 
MING. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MILITARY   MOVEMENTS    AT    THE    SOUTH. 

Some  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  States 
— Surrender  of  Charleston — Movements  of  the  militia — March 
of  Cornwallis  northward — He  sends  forward  Colonel  Fergu- 
son— That  officer  met  by  an  American  force — Battle  of  KIN  G'S 
MOUNTAIN — Effect  of  it  on  Cornwallis — GREENE'S  arrival 
— Adventure  at  Ridgley's  farm — Exploits  of  Sergeant  JAS- 
PER, and  JOHN  WHITE. 

During  the  whole  period  when  the  various 
events  were  passing,  which  have  been  detailed 
in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume — in 
fact,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  North,  with  the  Battle  of  Lexington — 
a  contest  was  carried  on  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  namely,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  between  the  American  Patriots  on  one 
hand,  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  the  British 
forces  on  the  other,  sent  to  conquer  them,  and 
aided  from  time  to  time,  very  materially,  by  that 
portion  of  the  population,  heretofore  mentioned 
as  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  King.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  military  movements  which  took  place 
between  these  parties,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  chiefly  in  the  course  of  their  respective 
11* 
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efforts  to  gain  possession  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  defend  it,  will  be  the  subject 
of  consideration  in  the  following  pages. 

Charleston,  with  the  little  American  army 
under  General  Lincoln,  which  had  defended  it 
against  the  British  besiegers,  having  surrendered 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  the  British  Com- 
mander in  chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  flattering 
himself  that  both  South  Carolina  an%  Georgia 
might  now  be  easily  re-annexed  to  the  royal 
cause,  left  Charleston  on  the  sixth  of  June  for 
New  York,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
but  leaving  about  four  thousand  regulars  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  States  just  named. 

The  latter  passed  the  early  summer  months  in 
traversing  the  interior  counties  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  on  the  whole  made  no  very  decisive 
progress.  He  found  his  detachments  in  all  di- 
rections watched,  followed,  resisted,  and  some- 
times repelled  by  bodies  of  irregular,  undisci- 
plined, and  perhaps  half-armed  and  half-starved 
native  militia,  which,  guided  and  inspirited  by 
the  brave  Marion,  Sumpter,  Pickens,  and  other 
officers  well  known  to  the  people,  either  quar- 
tered themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  lay  wait  for  the  enemy's  parties,  or,  in  some 
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instances,  more  boldly  advanced  upon  the  latter, 
in  their  foraging  and  ravaging  excursions,  and 
attacked  them  in  the  open  fields. 

Thus  the  dying  embers  of  opposition  were 
kept  alive  until  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cam- 
den,  on  the  16th  of  August,  which,  resulting  in 
the  defeat  of  our  principal  force  under  General 
Gates,  (the  successor  of  Lincoln  at  the  south) 
compelled  that  officer  to  retire  to  Hillsborough, 
in  North  Carolina,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces. 
All  South  Carolina  was  in  fact  given  up,  for 
the  present,  to  the  enemy,  and  Cornwallis  com- 
menced his  march  northward  from  Camden,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  with  a  sanguine  hope  of 
being  able  to  drive  back  Gates  through  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia,  before  Congress  could 
raise  another  army  to  reinforce  him.  His  main 
force,  in  this  advance,  he  commanded  in  person, 
while  one  considerable  detachment  was  sent  for- 
ward, under  the  celebrated  Colonel  Tarleton,  to 
march  through  the  country  nearer  the  sea  coast, 
and  another,  under  Colonel  Ferguson,  through 
the  Highlands,  near  the  upper  frontiers  of  the 
State,  and  across  the  sources  of  the  rivers. 

The  principal  object  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Ferguson  was  the  rousing  of  the 
Loyalists  in  that  remote  quarter  (where  they 
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were  numerous,)  to  rebel  openly  against  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  join  the  English 
army.  While  endeavoring  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, the  Colonel  was  advised  by  Cornwallis 
of  an  attack  about  to  be  made  by  an  American 
party,  of  seven  hundred  militia,  under  the  brave 
Colonel  Clarke,  on  the  British  garrison  then 
stationed  at  Augusta.  That  garrison  had,  mean- 
while, held  out  four  days  against  the  attack,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  were  relieved  by  Colonel 
Cruger,  with  a  large  force,  which  compelled 
Clarke  to  withdraw.  Ferguson  now  proposed 
to  lay  in  wait  for  him,  on  his  return,  at  a  place 
called  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 

While  tarrying  to  execute  this  design,  he 
heard  that  a  new  enemy  was  approaching  him — 
so  indefatigable  still  were  the  efforts  of  the  pa- 
triots in  watching  and  harassing  every  movement 
of  the  victorious  and  advancing  power  of  the  foe. 
This  new  party  was  a  large  assemblage  of  rifle 
'  militia,  drawn  together  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
upper  section  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
under  command  pf  Colonels  Campbell,  Cleave- 
land,  Williams,  Sevier,  Shelby,  and  other  patriots. 
Their  plan  had  been,  like  Clarke's,  to  surprise 
Augusta,  but  hearing  of  his  repulse  before  that 
place,  they  determined  to  turn  about  and  attack 
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Ferguson,  of  whose  movements  they  were  well 
informed.  Thus  the  latter,  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  Clarke,  was  exposed  to  a  force  which 
had  been  watching  his  own  course  with  a  similar 
intention. 

The  Americans  having  reached  Gilbert  Town, 
just  after  Ferguson  had  left  it,  they  selected 
from  their  little  army,  five  hundred  soldiers, 
who  immediately  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  bent  upon  his  total  destruction. 
Ferguson  was  soon  advised  of  their  approach, 
and  took  post  on  the  summit  of  King's  Mountain 
— a  position  thickly  set  with  trees.  Here  the 
mountaineers  overtook  him.  They  dismounted, " 
arrayed  themselves  gallantly  for  battle,  and 
marched  up  against  the  British  in  three  divis- 
ions. 

The  first,  under  Cleaveland,  reached  them 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  through 
the  trees.  Ferguson  resorted  to  the  bayonet, 
and  Cleaveland  gave  way.  Just  then  Shelby 
came  up  in  another  direction,  and  poured  in  his 
fire.  Ferguson  turned  about,  and  advanced 
against  Aim,  with  the  bayonet.  Shelby  was 
forced  back;  but  by  this  time,  Campbell,  with 
the  third  division,  had  gained  the  summit,  and 
commenced  a  deadly  discharge  on  Ferguson's, 
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rear.  The  latter  wheeled  round,  and  charged 
bayonet  on  his  new  assailant,  and  drove  him 
some  way  down  the  mountain.  Thus  the  battle 
raged  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  Ferguson  received 
a  ball,  and  \vas  killed,  when  the  second  in  com- 
mand, overpowered  by  the  combined  force  of 
the  three  divisions,  beat  a  parley,  and  surren- 
dered. The  British  loss  was  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  one  hundred  regu- 
lars and  seven  hundred  Loyalists  taken  prisoners, 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Our  loss  was  trifling  in  numbers,  but  included 
the  gallant  Colonel  Williams. 

Thus  was  Cornwallis  encountered,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  design  against  North  Carolina,  with 
the  destruction  of  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his 
army,  the  cutting  off  all  his  expected  supplies 
from  the  Loyalists  in  the  upper  country,  and  the 
advance  of  a  large  body  of  victorious  mountain 
warriors  upon  the  van  of  his  march.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
retire  again  to  Camden,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
freshing and  reinforcing  his  army  for  a  new  at- 
tempt. He  afterwards  moved  to  Winnsborough, 
and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  long  expect- 
ed force  of  three  thousand  men,  under  General 
Leslie,  from  New  York.  Leslie  was  taken 
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sick,  and  gave  up  the  command  to  Lord  Raw- 
don.  This  officer,  with  his  reinforcement, 
joined  Cornwallis  about  the  last  of  October. 

In  the  meantime  the  authorities  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  leisure  to  call  a  part  of  her  militia  to  the 
field  in  defence  of  the  State.  These  were  sta- 
tioned mostly,  under  command  of  Generals  Small- 
wood  and  Morgan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba, 
while  Gates  himself,  with  about  one  thousand 
four  hundred  continental  troops,  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  Charlotte,  and  there  established 
his  quarters.  At  this  place  the  General  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  of  the  southern 
army  (under  appointment  of  Congress)  by 
GENERAL  GREENE,  who  reached  Charlotte  on 
the  2d  of  December.  Gates  had  lost  something 
of  his  reputation,  gained  in  the  conquest  of  Bur- 
goyne,  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Camden;  and 
it  was  thought  highly  desirable  by  Congress, 
that  an  officer  should  conduct  the  important 
campaign,  now  coming  on,  in  whom  the  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiery  might  be  wholly  unim- 
paired. 

One  of  Greene's  first  acts  was  to  call  in  Mor- 
gan's force,  on  the  Catawba,  to  his  main  army. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  cavalry  of  that 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Washington,  had 
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met  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Having  discovered,  in 
ranging  the  country,  that  a  body  of  Loyalists 
were  posted  at  a  place  called  Rudgley's  Farm, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Camden,  the  Colonel 
moved  instantly  towards  them,  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  that  position  by  surprise.  In  this  he 
was  disappointed,  as  they  occupied  a  barn,  sur- 
rounded by  a  partial  fortification,  so  as  to  secure 
it  from  the  approach  of  cavalry.  Rudgley  and 
his  Tory  friends  were  delighted  with  the  safety 
of  their  situation,  and  beheld  the  enemy  with 
indifference.  But  their  repose  was  short. 
Washington,  well  informed  of  the  character  of 
his  foe,  shaped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  imitation 
of  a  field-piece,  and,  bringing  it  up  in  military 
style,  affected  to  prepare  for  cannonading  the 
barn.  To  make  the  matter  still  more  formida- 
ble, he  sent  in  a  flag,  by  a  messenger,  solemnly 
warning  the  garrison  of  the  destruction  which 
threatened  them,  andMemanding  immediate  sub- 
mission. Rudgley  was  unprepared  to  resist 
artillery.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of  the 
Colonel's  hints  with  eagerness;  and  with  his  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  men,  surrendered  at  once! 
This  incident  will  remind  some  readers,  proba- 
bly, of  the  anecdote  told' by  the  Biographer  of 
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General  Marion,  of  a  brave  fellow  named  JAS- 
PER, a  sergeant  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment, 
much  distinguished  for  his  heroism  and  success 
in  numerous  little  excursions,  at  different  times 
and  places,  against  the  enemy.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  British  were  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Ebenezer,  the  sympathy  of  this  generous 
soldier  was  much  awakened  by  the  distresses  of 
a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an  American  by 
birth,  had  taken  the  king's  protection,  and  been 
confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause 
after  he  had  sworn  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Her 
well-founded  belief  was,  that 'nothing  short  of 
the  life  of  her  husband  would  atone  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  antici- 
pating the  awful  scene  of  his  expiring  upon  a 
gibbet,  had  excited  inexpressible  emotions  of 
grief  and  distraction. 

Jasper  secretly  consulted  with  his  companion, 
Sergeant  Newton,  whose  feelings  for  the  dis- 
tressed female  and  her  child  were  equally  excited 
with  his  own,  upon  the  practicability  of  releasing 
Jones  from  his  impending  fate.  Though  they 
were  unable  to  suggest  a  plan  of  operation,  they 
were  determined  to  watch  for  the  most  favorable 
opportunity,  and  make  the  effort.  The  depart- 
ure of  Jones  and  several  others  (all  in  irons)  to 
12 
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Savannah,  for  trial,  under  a  guard  consisting  of 
a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  eight  men,  was  or- 
dered upon  the  succeeding  morning.  Within 
two  miles  of  Savannah,  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of  fine  water,  surround- 
ed by  a  deep  and  , thick  underwood,  where  tra- 
vellers often  halt  to  refresh  themselves  with  a 
cool  draught  from  the  pure  fountain.  Jasper 
and  his  companion  considered  this  spot  the  most 
favorable  to  their  enterprise.  They  accordingly 
passed  the  guard,  and  concealed  themselves  near 
the  spring.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  they 
halted,  and  only  two  of  the  guard  remained  with 
the  prisoners,  while  the  others  leaned  their  guns 
against  trees  in  a  careless  manner,  and  went  to 
the  spring.  Jasper  and  Newton  seized  two  of 
the  muskets,  and  disabled  two  sentinels.  The 
possession  of  all  the  arms  placed  the  enemy  in 
their  power,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender. 
The  irons  were  taken  off,  and  arms  put  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  party  arrived  at  Perrysburgh  the  next 
morning,  and  joined  the  American  camp. 

We  may  remark  here  that  several  adventures  of 
this  kind  occurred  during  the  southern  war.  About 
a  year  previous  to  the  date  of  the  achievement 
described  above, — in  October,  1779, — when  the 
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combined  French  and  American  army  were 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Savannah,  a  soldier 
from  Georgia,  named  JOHN  WHITE,  conceived 
and  executed  an  extraordinary  enterprise,  much 
resembling  the  one  just  described. 

It  seems  that  one  Captain  French,  with  a  small 
party  of  British  regulars,  was  stationed  on  the 
Ogeechee  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Savannah:  and  there  lay  at  the  same  place  five 
British  vessels,  of  which  four  were  armed,  the 
largest  mounting  fourteen  guns.  White,  taking 
with  him  only  his  friend  Captain  Ethelm,  and 
three  soldiers,  kindled  a  number  of  brilliant  fires 
during  the  night,  so  arranged  as  to  present  to 
the  British  station,  at  which  the  illumination  was 
plainly  discernible,  the  appearance  of  a  considera- 
ble camp.  To  this  stratagem  he  added  another: 
he  and  his  four  comrades,  imitating  the  style  of  a 
field-officer  with  his  suite,  rode  about,  with 
haste,  in  various  directions,  giving  orders  in  a 
loud  voice — and  all  within  hearing  of  the  enemy. 
French,  in  a  word,  was  made  to  believe  that  a 
large  American  force  was  about  falling  upon  him, 
and  on  being  summoned  by  White,  he  surren- 
dered— without  hesitation,  and  without  striking 
a  blow, — his  own  detachment,  the  crews  of  the  jive 
vessels  {forty  in  number)  together  with  the  vessels, 
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and  one  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms! 
White  now  pretended  that  he  must  keep  back 
his  troops,  lest  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  British, 
already  stifled  by  great  efforts  on  his  part,  should 
bring  on  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  pris- 
oners. He  proposed  therefore  to  commit  them 
privately  to  the  care  of  three  guides,  to  conduct 
them  safely  to  good  quarters;  and  this  generous 
offer  was  accepted  by  White  with  many  thanks. 
Three  guides  were  accordingly  furnished,  and 
the  prisoners  moved  off  under  their  direction, 
with  no  little  speed,  anxious  to  be  out  of  all 
danger  from  White's  '  ferocious  soldiery'  as  soon 
as  possible.  White  himself  pretended,  mean- 
while, to  repair  to  his  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  march  of  his  prisoners,  but  in  fact 
to  exert  himself,  with  his  only  soldier  now  re- 
maining to  assist  him — there  having  been  but 
five  in  the  beginning — to  collect  a  force  of  the 
neighboring  militia.  With  these  he  soon  after 
overtook  the  British  party,  and  safely  conducted 
them  to  the  American  camp! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GREENE'S  RETREAT. 

Cornwallis,  in  January,  1781,  commences  his  inarch  again 
northward — Battle  of  the  Cowpens,and  MORGAN'S  victory — 
Greene  joins  him,  and -commences  a  retreat  northward— 
Cornwallis  pursues  him  with  his  whole  army — Account  of 
Greene's  rear-guard — LEE'S  LEGION — Adventure  of  the 
Bugler — Narrow  escape  of  the  Legion — Adventures  of  the 
last  night  and  last  day  of  the  retreat — Greene  at  length  passes 
the  DAN — His  army  secured — Effect  of  his  success. 

To  resume  the  course  of  our  narrative ; — early 
in  January,  1781,  Cornwallis,  having  supplied,  * 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  strength  his  army  had 
lost  in  the  defeat  of  the  detachment  at  King's 
Mountain,  once  more  commenced  his  march 
towards  the  north.  Greene,  meanwhile,  had 
divided  his  army  into  two  detachments,  the 
larger  of  which,  under  his  own  command,  was 
stationed  about  seventy  miles  to  the  right  of 
Cornwallis,  at  Cheraw,  and  the  smaller,  about 
one  thousand  troops,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  left, 
under  Morgan,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad 
and  Pacolet  rivers.  The  British  commander 
deemed  it  necessary  to  drive  off  or  destroy  this 
force  of  Morgan's,  before  he  could  securely 
advance  against  Greene,  and  he  now  sent  on 
12* 
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Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  considerable  iblfce,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Morgan,  inferior  in  strength,  retreated  as 
Tarleton  advanced,  till  he  came  to  a  place  called 
the  COWP^NS,  not  far  from  Broad  river;  and 
here  ensued  a  memorable  battle,  in  which  the 
British  were  completely  defeated.  Their  loss 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  large,  besides  five 
hundred  taken  prisoners,  and  with  these  fell  into 
our  hands  also  the  artillery,  eight  hundred  mus- 
kets, two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage- wagons, 
and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses.  Our  loss  was 
but  seventy  men,  of  whom  but  twelve  were  killed. 
The  cavalry  of  Tarleton,  which  was  almost  the 
only  part  of  his  force  that  escaped,  retreated 
precipitately  back  upon  Cornwallis,  and  arrived 
at  the  camp,  either  the  same  evening,  or  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  Morgan  also,  satisfied 
with  his  splendid  victory,  withdrew  towards  the 
Catawba. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  the  latter  was  join- 
ed by  General  Greene,  just  after  he  (Morgan) 
had  crossed  the  Catawba.  Aware  of  the  great 
effort  made  by  Cornwallis  to  overtake  him  before 
he  could  reach  that  river,  he  had  redoubled  his 
own  exertions;  and  yet  so  keen  was  the  pursuit, 
that  he  had  but  gained  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
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river  with  his  little  army,  when  the  British  van 
made  its  appearance.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
during  the  night,  made  the  river  unfordable,  and 
kept  it  so  for  two  days,  so  that  Morgan  had  time 
to  send  off  his  prisoners  and  spare  arms  to  a 
place  of  security.  Forces  were  left  near  the 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  and  delaying 
the  enemy's  passage  and  progress,  until  the  other 
division  of  Greene's  army,  which  had  been  left 
at  Charlotte,  could  have  time  to  join  him  at 
Salisbury,  or  Guilford,  the  first  points  assigned 
for  the  junction. 

Cornwallis  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Catawba 
on  the  1st  of  February,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
made  by  the  American  detachments,  and  soon 
after,  gaining  the  great  road  to  Salisbury,  pushed 
forward  in  full  pursuit  of  Greene,  who,  pressing 
forward  for  Guilford,  only  reached  the  Yadkin 
river  on  the  evening  of  the  2d.  During  that 
night  and  the  next  morning  he  crossed  it,  the 
horse  fording  the  stream,  and  the  infantry  and 
baggage  being  mostly  transported  on  '  flats.'  A 
few  wagons  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  for,  bad 
as  the  roads  were  at  this  season,  General 
O'Hara,  at  the  head  of  the  British  van,  came  on 
so  rapidly  as  almost  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
the  American  rear-guard.  Here  again-^-as  in  a 
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number  of  other  extraordinary  cases — Providence 
seemed  to  smile  upon  the  American  cause.  A 
rain  came  up,  which  continued  during  the,  night; 
the  Yadkin,  after  Greene's  passage,  became  un- 
fordable;  and  by  this  time,  too,  the  Americans 
had  secured  all  the  flats  upon  the  northern  banks. 

Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  Cornwal- 
Jjs  marched  up  the  Yadkin,  till  he  found  it  ford- 
a^le,  crossed  the  river,  and  resumed  his  advance 
at  a  rapid  rate,  being  now  determined  to  overtake 
Greene,  and  compel  him  to  fight  (before  he  could 
draw  any  reinforcement  from  Virginia)  by  keep- 
ing him  on  his  right,  so  low  down  the  river  Dan, 
which  he  was  now  approaching,  and  which  was 
much  swollen  by  the  rains,  as  to  prevent  his  pass- 
ing it  without  the  aid  of  boats — it  being  supposed 
out  of  the  question  to  obtain  these  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  a  passage. 

Greene  meanwhile  was  not  less  active.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  direct  road  to  Guilford,  he  reached 
that  place  February  7th,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  joined  by  the  other  division  of  his  army, 
making  his  whole  force  now  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  while  that  of  Cornwallis 
was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
Of  the  t  American  army,  about  five  hundred 
\yere  militia;  and  Greene,  taking  this  inferiority, 
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as  well  as  that  of  numbers,  into  view,  determined 
to  continue  his  retreat,  and  to  push  for  Irwin's 
Ferry  on  the  Dan — distant  about  seventy  miles 
from  Guilford — the  British  being  now  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  latter  place. 

To  make  the  march  of  his  main  army  from 
Guilford  the  more  secure,  a  light  corps  was  made 
up,  consisting  of  the  cavalry  and  some  of  the 
best  infantry  and  riflemen  in  the  army,  to  the 
number  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  who  were 
directed  to  take  post  between  the  retreating 
and  the  pursuing  army,  with  the  joint  purpose 
of  harassing  the  latter,  and  of  defending  the  for- 
mer, as  much  as  possible.  Colonel  Otho  Wil- 
liams, of  Maryland,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  this  important  force.  It  included 
also  the  c  partisan  legion,'  as  it  was  called,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Colonel  LEE,  and  com- 
posed of  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  foot, 
volunteers,  who  had  been  trained  under  the  im- 
mediate instruction  of  that  brave  and  active 
officer. 

The  enemy  were  now  on  a  road  parallel  to 
that  taken  by  Greene's  main  army,  but  farther 
to  the  left.  Williams,  with  his  corps,  took  one 
which  lay  between  the  two,  but  still  so  closely 
pursued,  as  during  the  day  to  be  constantly  within 
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sight  of  the  British  van,  under  O'Hara.  At 
night  it  was  necessary  to  remain  at  a  greater 
distance,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  getting  between  Williams  and 
Greene.  Numerous  patroles,  therefore,  were 
furnished  during  the  night,  and  one  half  of  the 
whole  corps  of  Williams  tool?  their  turn  of 
watching,  so  that  each  man,  upon  this  march, 
received  but  six  hours'  rest  in  forty-eight.  At 
three  in  the  morning,  they  moved  forward  again 
— always  getting  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
enemy,  by  breakfast-time-^-the  only  meal  of  the 
light  troops  during  this  hazardous  retreat — to 
enjoy  that  meal  secure  from  surprise.  So 
fatigued  were  officer  and  soldier  alike,  that,  upon 
stopping  at  night,  those  whose  turn  it  was  to 
sleep,,  dropped  to  sleep  without  a  moment's 
delay;  and  yet  they  pressed  on  afresh,  as  soon 
as  roused  in  the  morning,  in  fine  spirits,  and 
especially  delighted  with  the  honorable  task 
committed  to  their  hands  of  guarding  the  retreat 
of  the  army. 

The  single  meal  even,  allowed  to  the  light 
troops,  though  good  and  nutritious,  was  scanty 
- — consisting  of  bacon  and  corn  meal.  These 
troops  were  better  furnished  than  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  yet,  among  the  officers,  there  was  only 
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one  blanket  for  every  three,  so  that  among  those 
whose  hour  admitted  rest,  it  was  an  established 
rule  that,  around  every  fire,-  one  of  the  company 
should  assume  the  duty  of  keeping  awake  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  fire.  This  was  their  only 
protection  from  rain,  and  sometimes  snow,  on 
the  march — the  tents  never  being  used. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  February, 
Williams,  in  pursuance  of  the  system  just  de- 
scribed, had  made  an  early  march,  and  a  portion 
of  the  troops  were  about  enjoying  a  late  break- 
fast at  a  farm-house  near  the  road.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  (frizzly;  the  fires,  which  had  been 
slow  in  kindling,  were  now  lively;  the  meat  was 
upon  the  coals,  and  the  corn-cake  in  the  ashes. 
At  this  moment  a  friendly  country  man  appeared, 
riding  in  haste  into  our  camp,  on  a  meagre  little 
pony,  evidently  much  fatigued.  Asking  for 
'the  General,'  he  was  conducted  to  Colonel 
Williams,  whom  he  informed  that  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  leaving  his  former  route,  had  just  got  into  our 
road;  and  that,  only  half  an  hour  before,  he  left 
the  British  army  advancing  but  four  miles  behind, 
— which,  having  accidentally  discovered  from' 
his  field,  (where  he  was  burning  brush-wood) 
he  ran  home,  seized  upon  the  first  horse  he 
could  find,  and  hastened  to  give  information  to 
his  American  friends. 
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Williams  ordered  Lee  to  despatch  some  of 
his  cavalry,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  account; 
and  Captain  Armstrong  was  sent,  with  a  section 
of  horse,  and  the  countryman  for  a  guide.  Ap- 
prehending trouble,  Lee  himself  followed  soon 
after,  with  another  small  force,  under  Lieutenant 
Lewis.  Armstrong  was  overtaken  at  a  mile's 
distance.  The  parties  then  proceeded  together 
two  miles  farther,  when  Lee,  seeing  no  enemy, 
began  to  believe  the  guide  had  been  mistaken. 
He  therefore  determined  to  return  to  breakfast, 
leaving  Armstrong  behind,  with  three  dragoons 
and  the  countryman,  to  watch  for  the  British  van. 
Dragoons  were  selected  who  were  mounted  on 
the  swiftest  horses. 

Here  the  countryman  became  alarmed,  seeing 
that  he  had  but  a  worn-down  pony  to  ride, 
while  his  comrades  were  so  well  prepared  for 
emergencies.  Lee  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
hint,  and  dismounted  his  own  bugler  to  accommo- 
date him,  while  the  bugler  himself,  on  the  pony, 
was  sent  back  to  camp,  to  inform  Williams  what 
had  been  done.  Soon  afterwards  Lee  led  his 
detachment  into  the  woods,  and  retired  slowly, 
in  sight  of  the  road. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  a  discharge 
of  musketry  announced  that  Armstrong  had  met 
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the  enemy;  and  presently  the  noise  of  horses  in 
swift  pursuit  declared  the  fast  approach  of  cavalry. 
Armstrong  soon  appeared,  closely  followed  by 
a  troop  of  Tarleton's  dragoons.  Lee — seeing 
his  dragoons  well  in  front,  and  feeling  assured 
of  their  escape,  but  anxious  for  the  poor  bugler, 
who  was  not  yet  far  in  advance— pushed  on 
through  the  woods,  determined  to  interfere  in 
time  to  rescue  the  latter,  but  yet  giving  the 
pursuing  enemy  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
increase  their  distance  from  any  support  which 
they  might  have  behind  them. 

At  length  the  bugler  was  overtaken  in  the  road, 
and  Lee  saw  him  unhorsed,  and  several  times 
sabred  while  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Just  then 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  no  rein- 
forcements to  back  them.  He  gained  the  road 
instantly,  rushed  forward  with  his  little  troop  in 
quick  charge,  and  fell  upon  Tarleton's  men  soon 
after  they  had  reached  the  bugler.  The  British 
Captain,  Miller,  formed  his  troop,  and  fronted 
Lee;  but  some  of  his  soldiers  were  intoxicated, 
and  the  horses  quite  inferior  to  ours,  so  that  they 
were  broken  down  at  the  first  charge.  Most  of 
the  riders  were  killed,  or  prostrated.  The  rest, 
attempting  to  escape — and  among  them  the 
captain — were  pursued  by  Lewis,  while  Lee 
13 
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rendered  such  attention  as  he  was  able  to  the 
wounded  bugler,  who  was  taken  up  in  the  arms 
of  the  stoutest  dragoons,  and  sent  forward  to  the 
camp. 

Lewis  soon  after  returned  with  the  captain, 
and  all  the  fugitives  but  two.  Lee  was  at  this 
time  highly  exasperated  by  the  treatment  of  the 
bugler.  Miller  was  peremptorily  charged  with 
having  permitted  that  atrocity,  and  told  to  pre- 
pare for  instant  death.  The  Captain  remonstra- 
ted. He  said  that  the  soldiers  who  had  com- 
mitted the  bloody  act  were  intoxicated,  and 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  that  he  had  himself, 
on  a  former  occasion  which  he  mentioned,  treat- 
ed his  American  prisoners  with  great  kindness. 
Lee  was  a  little  soothed  by  this  apology,  but  soon 
overtaking  the  bugler,  whose  relation,  when  he 
could  speak,  confirmed  his  former  impressions, 
he  resumed  his  first  decision.  After  descending 
a  long  hill,  he  repeated  his  resolution  to  sacrifice 
Miller  in  the  vale  below,  and  handing  him  a 
pencil,  desired  him  to  note  on  paper  any  mes- 
sages he  might  wish  to  have  forwarded  to  his 
friends. 

At  this  moment  the  rear-guard  signified,  by 
pistol  discharge,  the  approach  of  the  British  van. 
The  prisoners  were  sent  on  to  Williams,  and  by 
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him  to  Greene's  head-quarters,  and  thus,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  day,  Miller  escaped  the  fate  design- 
ed for  him  by  Lee.  The  dead,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, were  left  to  be  buried  by  the  enemy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poor  bugler — the  only  man 
lost  on  our  side — whose  body,  when  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  the  dragoons,  was  hastily 
deposited  by  the  roadside,  under  the  trees,  in 
the  hope  that  some  friendly  countryman  would 
give  it  a  decent  burial. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  subsequent  to  the 
events  now  detailed,  Lee,  being  anxious  to 
allow  his  Legion  an  opportunity,  which  they  had 
not  yet  enjoyed,  of  eating  their  daily  meal,  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  a  shorter  road  than 
the  one  taken  by  Williams  with  the  rest  of  the 
light  corps — it  being  one  on  which  was  situated 
an  abundant  farm,  proper  for  the  refreshment 
of  his  party.  This  route  being  narrow  and 
little  frequented,  there  was  supposed  to  be  no 
danger  of  surprise.  A  few  videts,  however, 
were  stationed  upon  it,  rather  to  give  notice 
when  the  enemy  might  be  seen  on  the  other  road, 
than  to  guard  against  unusual  accidents;  and  the 
precaution  was  most  fortunate.  The  horses  of 
Lee's  cavalry  were  now  unbridled,  with  plenty 
of  provender  just  placed  before  them.  The 
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hospitable  farmer  had  brought  out  his  meal  and 
his  bacon,  and  had  offered  the  aid  of  his  domes- 
tics to  prepare  the  repast.  At  this  moment  was 
heard  the  fire  of  our  videts — a  certain  signal 
of  the  enemy's  approach. 

The  little  camp  was  in  an  uproar  at  once. 
Before  the  farm  was  a  creek,  which  had  been 
so  swollen  by  late  rains  as  to  be  passable  only 
by  a  bridge;  and  this  bridge  was  no  nearer  to  our 
party  than  to  the  enemy.  The  cavalry,  speedily 
arrayed,  moved  to  support  the  videts,  while  the 
infantry  were  ordered,  in  full  run,  to  seize  and 
hold  the  bridge.  Luckily,  the  enemy  were  as 
much  surprised  as  our  party  by  this  meeting. 
Their  detachment  in  front  halted,  to  report  and 
receive  orders.  This  pause  was  sufficient. 
The  bridge  was  gained,  and  soon  passed  by 
Lee's  corps.  The  British  followed,  and  the 
road  over  the  bridge  leading  through  a  cultivated 
country  for  a  mile,  the  enemy  were  in  full  view 
of  Lee's  party,  when  the  latter  ascended  the  em- 
inence on  whose  summit  they  entered  the  great 
road  leading  to  Irwin's  Ferry  on  the  Dan. 
Thus  fortunately  and  narrowly  escaped  one  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  American 
army. 

During  the   rest  of  this  day,  so  close  was 
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O'Hara's  pursuit,  that  his  van,  and  the  legion 
of  Lee  which  formed  Williams 's  rear-guard, 
were  more  than  once  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other — a  position  presenting  such  an  induce- 
ment to  the  sharp-shooters  flanking  our  legion, 
that  they  were  with  some  difficulty  restrained 
from  firing.  These  were  men  for  whom  it  was 
no  unusual  amusement  to  put  an  apple  on  the 
point  of  a  ramrod,  and  holding  it  in  the  hand 
with  the  arm  extended,  to  permit  their  com- 
rades to  fire  at  it — in  which  situation  it  was  sure 
to  be  bored  through  with  bullets. 

Restraining,  however,  the  exercise  of  this 
skill  on  either  side,  the  hostile  troops  became  so 
pacific  in  appearance  that  a  spectator,  uninformed 
of  the  circumstances,  would  probably  have  con- 
sidered them  portions  of  the  same  army.  It 
was  only  when  a  defile,  or  a  water-course, 
crossed  the  route,  that  the  enemy  showed  a  dis- 
position to  cut  off  the  .American  rear;  and  even 
these  efforts,  as  they  were  always  disappointed 
by  the  activity  of  our  troops,  were  gradually  dis- 
continued. 

The  fall  of  night  did  not  on  this  occasion,  as 
usual,  give  respite  to  the  weary  troops.  Corn- 
wallis  felt  that  now  was  his  only  hope  of  over- 
taking the  Americans  before  they  could  reach 
13* 
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the  Dan.  The  night  was  dark,  the  roads  bad, 
the  air  wet,  but  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  and 
Williams  was  compelled  to  do  the  same.  About 
8  o'clock,  numerous  fires  were  discovered  iri 
front  of  our  light  troops,  exciting  a  general  be- 
lief that  Greene  with  his  army-—whose  safety 
was  the  object  of  all  the  toil  and  peril  of  Wil- 
liams— was  just  in  advance.  Some  alarm  was 
felt,  and  it  was  determined,  upon  a  hurried 
consultation  held  on  the  march,  to  turn  about, 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  attack  the  enemy,  with 
the  view  of  at  least  delaying  them  in  their  pur- 
suit of  Greene,  even  though  it  should  be,  as  it 
probably  would  be,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
of  the  light  troops. 

This  sacrifice,  luckily,  proved  unnecessary. 
The  camp  of  fires  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
ground  where  Greene  had  halted  one  or  two 
nights  before,  and  the  light  troops  were  reliev- 
ed from  their  greatest  anxiety.  They  pressed 
on  with  fresh  spirits,  till  it  was  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  halted  for  the  night.  The 
first  convenient  spot  was  then  occupied  for 
a  camp;  the  fires  were  instantly  kindled;  and  here 
all  the  cold  and  wet,  cares,  escapes,  fatigue  and 
victory  of  the  day,  were  soon  forgotten  in  the 
welcome  enjoyment  of  a  brief  repose. 
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But  Cornwallis  was  not  content  to  rest  long. 
He  knew  that  he  was  now  within  forty  miles  of 
the  Dan,  and  that  all  his  success  must  depend  on 
the  exertions  of  the  following  day.  Our  troops 
therefore  were  put  in  motion  about  midnight, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy's  advance  on  the 
piquets.  Animated  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
finishing  their  journey,  the  light  troops  resumed 
their  course  with  alacrity;  and  notwithstanding 
the  depth  of  their  roads,  rendered  worse  by  being 
encrusted  with  frost,  the  march  was  pushed  with 
great  vigor,  only  a  single  hour  being  allowed  by 
both  commanders  during  the  forenoon  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  troops. 

About  noon,  Williams  received  a  letter,  from 
General  Greene,  announcing  the  welcome  tidings 
of  his  passage  over  the  Dan  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  whole  corps,  informed  at  once  of 
these  tidings,  became  renovated  in  strength  and 
activity,  and  pressed  forward  with  a  general 
emulation — O'Hara,  who  still  cherished  high 
hopes,  following  as  usual  close  in  the  rear. 
About  three  o'clock  they  came  within  fourteen 
miles  from  the  river,  and  Williams,  leaving  Lee/s 
Legion  to  wait  on  the  enemy,  took  the  -nearest 
course  to  Boyd's  Ferry.  He  reached  the  shore 
before  sunset,  and  was  transported  to  the  oppo- 
site side*. 
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Lee  sent  his  infantry  on  in  advance,  and  with- 
drew about  dark  with  his  cavalry,  the  enemy 
being  still  in  motion.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  the  cavalry  reached  the  river,  and  found 
that  the  infantry  had  just  effected  their  passage. 
The  horses  were  turned  at  once  into  the  stream, 
while  the  dragoons  embarked  in  the  boats.  In 
the  last  boat,  Lee  himself,  with  Carrington,  the 
quarter-master-general  (whose  duty  it  had  been 
to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  transporta- 
tion) passed  over,  attended  by  the  rear  troop. 

CornwalJis  meanwhile  had  received,  during 
the  evening,  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of 
Greene's  safe  passage  of  the  Dan — a  measure 
for  which  he  had  himself  made  none  of  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements — and  despairing  of  strik- 
ing the  light  corps  of  Williams,  which  had  been 
continually  before  him,  and  as  continually  safe, 
he  halted,  at  length,  and  gave  repose  to  his  vain- 
ly wearied  troops. 

Thus  ended,  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  this  long,  arduous,  and  eventful  re- 
treat of  Greene.  Had  the  army  under  his 
command  been  destroyed,  such  were  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  South,  that  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  would  almost  inevitably  have 
at  once  become  members  of  the  British  empire; 
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and  then  Virginia,  the  bulwark  of  the  South, 
first  the  frontier  and  afterwards  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  would  have  been  overrun  and  desolated 
by  the  victorious  armies  of  the  King.  What 
the  final  effect  of  such  a  movement  might  have 
been  on  the  course  of  the  whole  war,  and  upon 
the  independence  of  the  country,  cannot  now  be 
easily  decided;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
both  would  have  been  greatly  delayed  and  en- 
dangered. 

Cornwallis,  disappointed,  moved  back  with 
his  army  to  Hillsboro',  and  there  established  his 
head-quarters.  Greene  reposed  himself  and  his 
weary  patriots  in  the  rich  and  friendly  county 
of  Halifax. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TRICKS    UPON   TORIES. 

Greene  returns,  with  his  army,  into  Xorth  Carolina — Sends  for- 
ward Pickens  and  Lee — They  pursue  Tarleton,  and  come  close 
upon  him — Take  some  British  prisoners — The  information 
gained  from  them — Singular  rencontre  with  COLONEL  PYLE 
—The  Tories  very  badly  handled— Colonel  Preston— Battle  of 
GUILFORD,  March  15th,  1781  —  Cornwallis  retires,  and 
Greene  advances. 

A  principal  purpose  of  General  Greene,  in 
the  retreat  through  North  Carolina  which  has 
just  been  described,  was  to  obtain,  previous  to 
any  decisive  conflict  with  the  enemy,  a  situation 
where  he  might  be  able  to  increase  his  little 
army  with  reinforcements  of  volunteers, — using 
efforts  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  British 
General  from  receiving  much  assistance  of  a 
similar  description  from  the  Loyalists.  So  far 
from  intending  finally  to  abandon  even  the 
State  through  which  he  had  now  been  pursued, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  march  back  again,  as 
soon  as  his  strength  should  render  it  prudent, 
with  the  view  of  making  immediately  a  great 
effort  to  re-annex  the  whole  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  Union  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
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Within  three  days,  therefore,  after  entering 
Halifax  county,  he  issued  preparatory  orders  for 
returning  into  Carolina.  Lee,  with  his  Legion, 
in  company  with  General  Pickens,  who  com- 
manded a  party  of  South  Carolina  militia,  was 
directed,  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  torepass  the 
Dan,  reconnoitre  the  front  of  Cornwallis,  and 
place  themselves  as  near  him  as  they  dared,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with 
the  country  around  him,  and  of  suppressing 
whatever  attempts  the  Loyalists  might  make  to 
join  him. 

As  Pickens  and  Lee  approached  the  Haw 
river,  they  sent  out  scouts  in  different  directions; 
and  by  these  they  learned,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
19th,  that  Cornwallis  had  sent  out  Tarleton,  with 
a  considerable  detachment,  towards  that  river, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  hastening  the 
embodying  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  upper  part  of 
Carolina,  and  of  protecting  them  on  their  march 
to  Hillsborough.  Here  then  was  work  for  the 
Americans  at  once.  They  pushed  on,  to  gain 
the  great  road  between  Hillsborough  and  the 
Haw,  and  followed  upon  the  route  taken  by  the 
enemy.  This  route  was  sufficiently  obvious 
without  guides,  for  they  had  plundered  all  the 
houses  on  the  road,  and  none  but  women  and 
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children  were  to  be  met  with,  the  men  having 
all  fled.  Our  force  was  put  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  march  hastened.  The  hope  of  surpris- 
ing the  enemy  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
report  of  a  countryman  (overtaken  by  some  of 
the  cavalry)  who  stated  that  Tarleton  had  en- 
camped, about  noon,  at  not  more  than  three 
miles  in  advance,  and  that  his  horses  were  un- 
saddled, while  every  thing  around  him  indicated 
perfect  security. 

At  length  the  Legion  approached  the  place 
described  by  the  countryman.  The  farm  and 
house  were  there,  but  no  enemy.  The  van  of 
the  horse,  galloping  forward,  found  and  brought 
off  two  officers,  who  had  tarried  to  pay  the 
farmer — he  being  a  Loyalist — for  the  provision; 
and  this  was  the  only  success  attained  by  the 
march,  excepting  to  ascertain  from  the  farmer's 
family  that  Tarleton  had  gone  on  about  six  miles 
farther. 

The  pursuers,  still  undiscouraged,  resolved 
to  follow  him  again ;  and,  to  make  the  second 
attempt  more  secure,  it  was  thought  best  that 
our  detachment  should  pass,  if  possible,  as  a 
reinforcement  sent  from  Hillsborough  to  Tarle- 
ton. The  country  people  would  the  more  easily 
be  imposed  on  by  this  stratagem,  inasmuch  as 
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the.  whole  of  Lee's  Legion,  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  dressed  in  short  green  coats,  and 
in  most  other  particulars  nearly  resembled  the 
enemy.  The  two  prisoners,  just  taken,  were 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  and  directed 
to  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  currency 
to  the  deception,  under  penalty  of  being  put  to 
death  instantly  by  the  sergeant  who  had  charge 
of  them.  The  Legion  took  the  lead  of  the 
march,  and  Lee  placed  himself  at  its  head. 

Lee's  van  officer,  preceding  him  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  rods,  was  soon  met  by 
two  well-mounted  young  countrymen,  who,  being 
accosted  in  the  assumed  (British)  character, 
promptly  answered,  that  '  they  were  rejoiced  to 
fall  in  with  us,  having  been  sent  forward  by  Col- 
onel Pyle,  to  find  out  Tarleton's  camp,  to  whom 
the  Colonel  was  repairing  with  four  hundred 
Loyalists!' 

These  young  men  were  immediately  sent  back 
to  Lee,  but  were  preceded  by  a  dragoon,  with 
the  information  just  imparted.  Lee,  on  hearing 
the  dragoon's  account,  at  once  despatched  his 
adjutants,  with  the  intelligence,  to  Pickens,  re- 
questing him  to  place  his  riflemen  (easily 
known  by  the  green  twig  in  their  hats,  then  the 
customary  emblem  of  our  militia  at  the  South,) 
14 
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on  the  left  flank,  out  of  sight — the  more  readily 
done,  as  we  were  now  in  a  thick  wood — and  to 
assure  the  General  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  with  the  Legion, 
to  complete  the  surprise  of  the  Loyalists.  The 
prisoners  and  the  sergeant  were  also ,  reminded 
of  the  past  order. 

By  this  time  the  two  countrymen  were  brought 
up  to  Lee,  who  received  them  with  much  civility, 
and  listened  with  seeming  satisfaction  to  the  story 
they  told  about  Colonel  Pyle  and  his  associates. 
They  were  so  far  deceived  as  not  only  to  mis- 
take our  troops  for  British,  but,  forgetting  what 
had  been  told  them,  to  mistake  them  for  Tarle- 
ton's  corps,  which  they  had  proposed  to  join, 
and  even  to  address  Lee  as  that  officer.  Lee 
sent  one  of  them  back,  with  the  dragoon  who 
escorted  them,  to  his  van — thence  to  proceed 
to  Colonel  Pyle  with  his  compliments,  and  his 
request  '  that  the  Colonel  would  .be  so  good  as 
to  draw  out  his  force  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so 
as  to  give  convenient  room  for  Lee's  much 
wearied  troops  to  pass  by  without  delay  to  their 
right  position.'  The  other  countryman  was 
detained  to  accompany  Lee  himself — the  sup- 
posed Tarleton.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time 
despatched  to  the  van  officer,  to  halt  as  soon  as 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  Loyalists. 
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This  order  being  obeyed,  as  Lee  approached 
his  van  officer,  he  was  met  by  the  young  coun- 
tryman sent  on  to  Pyle,  with  a  very  respectful 
message  from  that  officer  to  4  Colonel  Tarleton,' 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  in  the  terms  of  the  request  before  stated. 

The  column  of  horse,  which  had  preceded 
the  residue  of  our  force  in  the  march,  now  be- 
came complete  by  union  with  the  van,  and 
Pyle's  force  was  in  sight  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  drawn  up  as  requested,  with  his  left  to  the 
advancing  column.  The  reader  will  notice  the 
fortunate  effect  produced — in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Lee's  stratagem  —  by  Pyle's  having 
drawn  up  on  the  right,  instead  of  the  left.  In 
the  latter  case,  Lee,  in  coming  up  at  the  head 
of  the  horse,  would  have  approached  him  first, 
at  the  nearest  end  of  his  line;  and  no  opportunity 
would  have  been  given  the  horse,  or  other  por- 
tions of  our  force,  to  confront  the  enemy  in  the 
most  formidable  way.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  for  Lee  to  pass  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Loyalists  before  he  could 
reach  the  Colonel,  and  thus  to  place  his  cavalry 
in  the  most  desirable  situation.  The  Loyalists 
were  mounted  too,  and  their  rifles  being  on  their 
shoulders,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  our  cavalry, 
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they  would  be  obliged  to  change  their  direction 
before  they  could  fire — a  movement  not  easily 
performed  with  a  body  of  dragoons  close  in  at 
their  horses'  heads,  and  their  swords  drawn. 

Lee  passed  along,  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  dropping  occasion- 
ally an  expression  complimentary  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  loyal  friends.  At  length  he  reached 
Colonel  Pyle,  when  the  customary  civilities 
were  promptly  interchanged.  Grasping  Pyle  by 
the  hand,  Lee  was  about  consummating  his 
scheme,  when  the  enemy's  left,  having  discov- 
ered Pickens's  militia,  with  the  green  twigs, 
(not  sufficiently  concealed)  began  to  fire  on  the 
rear  of  the  cavalry.  Eggleston,  the  commander 
of  that  corps,  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, turned  upon  the  foe,  as  did  immediately 
after  the  whole  column.  The  conflict  was 
quickly  decided  by  the  slaughter  of  ninety  of  the 
unfortunate  Loyalists,  and  the  wounding  of  most 
of  the  survivors.  The  latter  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and,  not  being  pursued  by  our  soldiers, 
escaped.  In  some  parts  of  the  line,  for  a  few 
moments  during  this  sudden  conflict,  cries  for 
mercy  were  heard,  coupled  with  the  assurance 
of  being  '  our  best  friends,'  but  it  was  too  late: 
the  conjuncture  was  too  critical  to  admit  of  delay, 
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until  the  result  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Pyle 
fell  under  many  wounds,  and  was  left  on  the 
field  for  dead  or  dying,  but  nevertheless  recov- 
ered. Our  party  lost  not  a  single  man,  and  but 
one  horse. 

It  was  now  near  sunset,  but  Lee  and  Pickens, 
still  anxious  to  overtake  Tarleton,  resumed  the 
march,  and  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  the 
cavalry  came  within  sight  of  his  camp.  The 
evident  confusion  created  by  their  appearance, 
indicated  what  might  have  been  our  success, 
had  the  enemy  been  met  at  an  earlier  hour;  but, 
as  late  as  it  was,  and  weary  as  the  troops  were 
with  the  long  march  and  other  labors  of  the  day, 
it  was  determined  to  encamp,  and  prepare  for  a 
battle  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  they  were 
joined  by  Colonel  Preston  of  Virginia,  with  three 
hundred  hardy  mountaineers — a  corps  which 
probably  might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Loy- 
alists, had  not  the  latter  been  seasonably  check- 
ed as  they  were. 

Early  in  the  morning  it  was  ascertained  that 
Tarleton  was  drawing  his  troops  off  towards  the 
Haw.  He  had  received  orders  from  Cornwallis 
— now  informed  of  the  advance  of  Pickens  ^and 
Lee  upon  him — to  repass  that  river;  and  so 
anxious  was  the  General  that  he  should  do  so, 
14* 
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that  he  had  despatched  three  successive  couriers 
with  the  same  orders,  the  last  of  whom  arrived 
just  as  Tarleton  began  reluctantly  to  move. 
The  latter  withdrew  over  the  river,  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  pursued  by  our  forces,  but 
without  any  decisive  engagement. 

Soon  after  this  retreat,  General  Greene  repass- 
ed  the  Dan;  Cornwallis  advanced  towards  him; 
and  a  series  of  marches  and  counter-marches 
ensued  for  some  days,  until  Greene  had  received 
reinforcements  which  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Then  followed  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-house,  on  the  15th  of  March,  (1781,) 
which  resulted  nominally  in  favor  of  Cornwallis, 
but  with  such  loss  as  induced  him  immediately 
to  retire  again  towards  the  centre  of  the  State, 
while  Greene,  stronger  and  bolder  than  before, 
pursued  him  in  the  same  direction. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RENCONTRE  BETWEEN  THE  WHIGS  AND  THE  WOLVES. 

Cornwallis  quarters  at  Wilmington — Greene  determines  to 
re-enter  South  Carolina — Sends  forward  Lee's  Legion  to 
join  Marion — Account  of  an  extraordinary  adventure  of  the 
Legion  on  Downing  Creek. 

Cornwallis,  with  his  army,  having  retired  about 
the  1st  of  April  (1781)  to  Wilmington,  and  be- 
gun to  show  indications  of  resuming  his  original 
purpose  of  marching  into  Virginia,  it  became  a 
question  with  General  Greene  whether  he  should  • 
best  oppose  that  design,  and  most  effectually 
promote  the  American  cause  in  other  respects, 
by  approaching  Wilmington,  and  endeavoring  to 
counteract  the  enemy's  first  movements,  or  by 
marching  directly  into  South  Carolina,  (from 
which  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been 
formerly  driven)  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
South  from  the  power  of  the  British.  If  Corn- 
wallis should  not  follow  him,  such,  certainly,  he 
nattered  himself,  must  be  the  result — the  British 
force  left  behind  him  by  Cornwallis  being  com- 
paratively feeble.  If  he  should  follow  him, 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  an  invasion. 
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It  was  determined,  on  the  whole,  to  re-enter 
South  Carolina;  and  the  army,  under  Greene,  left 
their  camp  on  Deep  river,  with  that  intention, 
on  the  7th  of  April.  Colonel  Lee,  with  his 
Legion,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  militia 
under  Captain  Oldham,  had  left  the  day  before, 
under  orders  from  the  General  to  join  Brigadier 
Marion  as  speedily  as  possible.  That  brave 
officer,  with  his  followers,  being  at  this  time 
quartered  in  or  about  the  swamp  of  Black  river, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
still  kept  up,  though  cautiously,  a  constant  war- 
fare against  the  British  forces  yet  remaining  in 
his  neighborhood. 

An  adventure  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
march  of  the  Legion,  of  a  character  somewhat 
extraordinary,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  large  body  of  troops  may  be 
imposed  upon  by  their  own  conceits.  The  ac- 
count of  it,  which  we  shall  here  insert,  is  given 
by  Colonel  Lee  himself.  His  detachment  had 
now  arrived  at  Downing  Creek,  a  branch  of 
Little  Pedee,  and  were  encamped  for  the  night 
in  a  large  field  on  the  southern  side  of  that 
stream. 

'  Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  the 
officer  of  the  day  was  informed  that  a  strange 
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noise  had  been  heard  in  front  of  the  piquet,  sta- 
tioned on  the  great  road  near  the  creek,  resemb- 
ling that  occasioned  by  men  moving  through  a 
swamp. 

c  Presently,  and  towards  that  quarter,  the  sen- 
tinel fired,  which  was  followed  by  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  calling  in  the  horse  patroles,  as  was 
the  custom  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
troops  were  immediately  summoned  to  arms,  and 
arrayed,  for  defence.  The  officer  of  the  day 
reported  very  particularly  every  thing  which  had 
passed,  adding  that  several  of  the  sentinels  and 
one  patrole  concurred  in  asserting,  that  they 
heard  plainly  the  progress  of  horsemen,  con- 
cealing with  the  utmost  care  their  advance. 
Never  was  a  more  perplexing  moment:  yet, 
well  knowing  as  Colonel  Lee  did,  that  no 
enemy  could  be  near  him,  unless  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  devising  Greene's  plan  and  Lee's  route, 
had  pushed  a  body  from  Wilmington,  with  orders 
to  proceed  until  it  reached  Downing  creek, 
where  Lee  would  probably  pass  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  him,  he  was  induced  to 
consider  the  intelligence  as  the  fabrication  of 
imagination,  which  sometimes  leads  the  most 
serene  and  circumspect  into  error. 

'In  a  few  moments,  in  a  different  quarter  of 
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our  position,  another  sentinel  fired,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  same  report,  from  that  point,  was 
made,  as  had  just  been  received  from  the  other. 
Appearances  now  were  so  strong  as  to  dissipate 
the  first  conclusion,  and  what  was  deemed  imagi- 
nary, was  felt  to  be  real. 

4  A  change  in  the  formation  of  the  troops  was 
made  to  correspond  with  this  last  annunciation 
of  the  enemy's  approach. 

*  This  was  not  completed  before,  in  a  different 
direction,  we  heard  the  discharge  of  a  third  sen- 
tinel. Now  the  most  excruciating  sensations 
were  experienced:  it  appeared  as  if  these  dif- 
ferent feelings  of  our  position  were  wisely  and 
dexterously  made,  preparatory  to  a  general  as- 
sault, to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  approach  of 
light  should  warrant  its  commencement.  All 
that  could  be  done,  was  done.  The  piquets  and 
sentinels  held  their  stations ;  the  horse  patroles  had 
been  called  in;  and  the  corps  changed  its  position 
in  silence  and  with  precision  upon  every  new 
annunciation,  having  in  view  the  conjoint  object 
of  keeping  the  fires  between  us  and  the  enemy, 
and  holding  the  horse  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry. 
During  our  last  evolution  to  this  end,  we  were 
again  interrupted  by  the  discharge  of  the  line  of 
sentinels  in  our  rear,  along  the  great  road.  Thus 
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the  enemy  had  traversed  the  major  segment  of 
our  position,  and  had  at  length  fixed  himself 
upon  the  road  of  our  march. 

'  No  doubt  now  remained,  not  only  of  the 
enemy  being  upon  us,  but  that  he  was  in  force, 
and  well  understood  his  object.  He  had  recon- 
noitred with  penetration  and  perseverance,  and 
had  ultimately  placed  himself  in  the  very  spot 
most  certainly  promising  success. 

4  To  attempt  to  regain  Deep  river  was  idle,  if 
practicable;  for  Greene  must  now  be  two  or 
three  days'  march  towards  Camden,  the  inter- 
mediate country  hostile,  and  the  British  army 
within  striking  distance  of  some  points  of  our 
route.  Marion  only  could  afford  safety;  and 
he  was  on  the  south  of  the  Pedee,  at  least  two 
days'  march  from  us.  The  review  of  our  situa- 
tion admitted  but  one  conclusion, — that  hope  of 
aid  could  not  be  indulged,  and  that  we  must  rely 
upon  ourselves  only.  Brave  soldiers  can  always 
be  safely  trusted  with  their  situation.  Lee,  pass- 
ing along  the  line  of  infantry,  made  known  our 
condition:  reminding  them  of  their  high  reputa- 
tion; enjoining  profound  silence  throughout  the 
approaching  contest;  and  assuring  them,  with 
their  customary  support,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  should  force  his  way  to  the  Pedee,  where 
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we  should  find  all  that  was  desirable.  To  the 
cavalry  he  briefly  communicated  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  us,  mingled  with  expressions 
of  his  thorough  confidence  that  every  man  would 
do  his  duty,  and  concluded  by  pressing  upon  the 
officers  not  to  permit  any  partial  success  to 
tempt  pursuit,  without  orders,  or  to  relax  cir- 
cumspection, and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  con- 
test before  us  was  not  the  affair  of  an  hour,  but 
might  last  for  days. 

c  This  address  was  answered  by  whispers  of 
applause;  and  having  formed  in  columns,  one  of 
horse,  and  the  other  of  foot,  Lee  waited  anxious- 
ly for  the  break  of  day,  the  presumed  signal  for 
action. 

'  It  soon  appeared,  and  the  columns  advanced 
to  the  great  road,  infantry  in  front,  baggage  in 
the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.  As  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  road,  it 
turned  to  the  left,  pursuing  the  route  to  the 
Pedee.  The  van  officer,  proceeding  a  few 
hundred  yards,  now  got  up  to  the  sentinel  who 
had  fired  last,  and  received  from  him  the  same 
account  so  often  given  before.  The  enigma 
still  remained  unexplained,  and  the  corps  con- 
tinued its  march,  in  slow  motion,  expecting  every 
moment  the  enemy's  fire.  In  this  state  of  sus- 
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pense  we  might  have  continued  long,  had  not 
the  van  officer  directed  his  attention  to  the  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  trail  of  our 
active  foe,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
the  tracks  of  a  large  pack  of  wolves.  It  was 
now  evident,  that  the  presumed  enemy  was  a 
troop  of  wild  beasts,  collected  together,  and 
anxious  to  pass  along  their  usual  route,  when, 
finding  it  obstructed,  they  turned  from  point  to 
point  to  pass  through  the  field:  everywhere  fired 
upon,  they  continued  widening  their  circuit  until 
they  reached  the  great  road  from  which  they  had 
been  originally  turned.  Our  agitation  vanished, 
and  was  succeeded  by  facetious  glee. 

'  Nowhere  does  wit  and  humor  abound  more 
than  in  camps;  and  no  occurrence  was  more  apt 
to  elicit  it  than  that  which  we  had  just  experi- 
enced. Never  was  a  day's  march  more  pleasant, 
being  one  continued  scene  of  good  humor,  inter- 
spersed with  innocent  flashes  of  wit.  For  a  time 
the  restraint  of  discipline  ceased.  Every  char- 
acter, not  excepting  the  commandant's,  was  hit; 
and  very  salutary  counsel  was  often  imparted 
under  cover  of  a  joke.  Each  considered  himself 
a  dupe,  and  all  laughed  at  a  credulity,  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  which,  during  the  scene,  would 
have  been  treated  as  insulting  temerity.  The 
15 
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piquets,  the  patroles,  the  sentinels,  and  the  officer 
of  the  day,  were  marked  as  the  peculiar  objects 
of  derision.  Wonderful  that  not  one  of  the 
many  could  distinguish  between  the  movement 
of  wolves  and  soldiers!  They  were  charged 
with  disgraceful  ignorance,  shameful  stupor, 
bordering  close  upon  rank  cowardice.  Vain  was 
the  attempt  of  the  abused  individuals  to  defend 
their  character  and  conduct:  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  many  to  fix  the  supposed  stigma  on  the 
few,  and  the  general  verdict  was  against  them. 
Reaching  a  settlement,  the  corps  halted,  and  for 
awhile  the  remembrance  of  the  ludicrous  occur- 
rence of  the  night  yielded  to  the  solicitude  *of 
every  one  to  provide  his  breakfast. 

'  Here  what  had  passed  was  imparted  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  unintelligible  adventure  was 
very  satisfactorily  solved.  We  were  informed 
that  there  had  been  in  the  field  where  the  corps 
had  encamped  a  store  of  provisions,  collected 
for  the  army;  but  that  it  never  had  been  convey- 
ed to  camp,  being  too  distant  from  the  line  of 
march.  Being  neglected,  its  contents  became 
putrid;  the  wild  beasts  soon  profited  by  the 
neglect,  and  enjoyed  nightly  the  food  intended 
for  the  soldier.  Having  comprehended  within 
our  range  of  sentinels  this  abandoned  store,  we 
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had  interrupted  their  usual  visits,  and  the  circle 
which  they  nearly  completed  was  from  solicitude 
to  find  access  to  their  nightly  repast. 

'This  was  what  had  been  termed  "acute 
reconnoitring,"  and"  an  enemy  in  force,  well 
understanding  his  own  views." 

c  Such  is  frail  man,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
Subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  his  own  con- 
ceits, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  and  his  experience  of  the  delusions  of 
credulity.  Yet,  when  we  consider  that  the  night 
was  very  dark,  that  the  troops  were  waked  from 
sleep  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  that  it  was 
possible,  though  improbable,  for  the  British 
General  to  have  been  advised  of  the  march  of 
Lee,  in  time  to  strike  him,  our  surprise  at  the 
alarm  excited  will  vanish. ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SCENES    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Lee  joins  Marion  in  March,  1781 — They  besiege  Fort  Wat- 
son— Capture  of  that  post — Ingenuity  of  Major  Mayham — 
Battle  of  HOBKICK'S  HILL — Siege  and  capture  of  Fort 
Motte — Anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Motte — Arrival  of  Greene — Cap- 
ture of  forts  Granby  and  Galphin  —  Designs  against  Au- 
gusta. 

To  resume  the  course  of  our  history; — Lee 
had  the  pleasure  of  reaching  the  camp  of  Marion 
on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the  13th,  these  inde- 
fatigable warriors,  having  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  feeling  confident  of  the  season- 
able approach  of  Greene  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  ventured  forth  into  the  open  country,  and 
sat  down  the  same  evening  before  FORT  WAT- 
SON, a  post  of  considerable  importance,  between 
Charleston  and  Camden,  the  British  head-quar- 
ters, and  now  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  supposed  they  would  be  compelled  by 
the  want  of  water  to  surrender  at  once,  means 
being  immediately  taken  by  our  force  to  cut  off 
their  usual  communication  with  an  adjacent  lake. 
This  attempt,  however,  did  not  have  its  designed 
effect.  The  ground  on  which  the  fort  stood 
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was  an  ancient  Indian  mound,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  a  native  tribe  of  that 
region.  It  was  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  and  was 
surrounded  by  high  table-land.  Me  Kay,  the 
commander,  seeing  his  fate  inevitable,  unless  he 
could  provide  his  garrison  with  water  by  some 
new  contrivance,  cut  and  fortified  a  short  trench 
to  the  river,  which  flowed  close  by  the  mound, 
and  thus  completely  attained  his  object. 

Without  artillery,  or  even  intrenching  tools, 
Marion  and  Lee  now  despaired  of  success,  and 
were  probably  beginning  to  think  of  giving  up 
the  siege,  when  Major  Mayham  of  South  Caro- 
lina suggested  a  plan,  which  was  no  sooner  com- 
municated than  gratefully  adopted.  He  propos- 
ed to  cut  down  a  number  of  suitable  trees  in  the 
nearest  wood,  and  with  them  to  erect  a  large 
strong  oblong  pen,  to  be  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  floor  of  logs,  and  protected  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  fort  with  a  breastwork  of  light 
timber.  To  the  adjacent  farms  dragoons  were 
despatched  for  axes,  the  only  necessary  tool,  of 
which  a  sufficient  number  being  soon  collect- 
ed, relays  of  working  parties  were  allotted  for 
the  labor;  some  to  cut,  some  to  convey,  and 
fcome  to  erect.  Major  Mayham  undertook  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  which  was  completely 
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finished  before  the  morning  of  the  23d.  The 
besieged  was,  like  the  besieger,  unprovided  with 
artillery,  and  could  not  interrupt  the  progress 
of  a  work,  the  completion  of  which  must  pro- 
duce immediate  submission. 

A  party  of  riflemen,  being  ready,  took  post 
in  the  Mayham  tower  the  moment  it  was  com- 
pleted; and  a  detachment  of  musketry,  under 
cover  of  the  riflemen,  moved  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  enemy's  ditch,  supported  by  the 
Legion  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  the  fire  from  the  riflemen,  that 
every  attempt  to  resist  the  lodgement  was  crush- 
ed. The  commandant,  finding  the  last  resource 
cut  off,  hung  out  the  white  flag.  It  was  followed 
by  a  proposal  to  surrender,  which  issued  in  a 
capitulation. 

From  the  capture  of  Fort  Watson,  with  its 
garrison  and  stores,  Marion  and  Lee  soon  mov- 
ed against  a  place  called  FORT  MOTTE — the 
principal  rendezvous,  or  depot,  of  the  British 
convoys  between  Charleston  and  Camden,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  their  pos- 
session within  the  State.  Meanwhile,  Greene 
had  entered  South  Carolina,  and  upon  the  25th 
of  April  engaged  Lord  Rawdon  at  HOBKICK'S 
HILL,  not  far  from  Camden. 
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The  loss  of  the  armies  on  that  occasion  was 
nearly  equal,  though  Greene  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  field,  and  Rawdon  of  course  claimed 
the  victory.  That  his  success  was  not  very 
valuable  to  him,  appeared  from  his  being  obliged 
to  abandon  Camden,  which  he  did  on  the  10th 
of  May,  with  the  pretext  of  marching  against 
Marion  and  Lee,  and  compelling  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Fort  Motte.  Greene,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  anxious  to  complete  as  they  were  to 
interrupt  it,  no  sooner  learned  this  movement, 
than  he  advanced  towards  the  Congaree,  with 
the  intention  of  covering  with  his  army  the 
operations  of  the  besieging  corps. 

Fort  Motte,  which  now  became  the  attractive 
point  of  the  contest,  was  a  new  and  spacious  man- 
sion-house, belonging  to  a  lady  of  that  name, — 
situated  on  a  high  and  commanding  hill, — and 
surrounded  with  a  deep  trench,  along  the  interior 
margin  of  which  was  raised  a  strong  and  lofty 
parapet.  To  this  post  had  been  regularly  as- 
signed an  adequate  garrison  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  which  was  now  accidentally  in- 
creased by  a  small  detachment  of  dragoons. 
Captain  M'Pherson  commanded — an  officer 
highly  and  deservedly  respected. 

Opposite   Fort  Motte,   to  the  north,  stood 
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another  hill,  where  Mrs.  Motte,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  her  mansion,  resided,  in  the  old 
farmhouse.  On  this  height  Colonel  Lee  with 
his  corps  took  post,  while  Brigadier  Marion 
occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  fort  stood.  &&~« 

Very  soon  the  fort  was  completely  invested; 
and  the  six-pounder  was  mounted  on  a  battery 
erected  in  Marion's  quarter  for  the  purpose  of 
raking  the  northern  face  of  the  enemy's  parapet, 
against  which  Lee  was  preparing  to  advance. 
M'Pherson  was  unprovided  with  artillery,  and 
depended  for  safety  upon  timely  relief,  not 
doubting  its  arrival  before  the  assailant  could 
push  his  preparations  to  maturity. 

The  vale  which  runs  between  the  two  hills 
admitted  our  safe  approach  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  This  place  was  selected  by 
Lee  to  break  ground.  Relays  of  working  par- 
ties being  provided  for  every  four  hours,  and 
some  of  the  negroes  from  the  neighboring  plan- 
tations being  brought,  by  the  influence  of  Mari- 
on, to  our  assistance,  the  works  advanced  with 
rapidity.  Such  was  their  forwardness  on  the 
10th,  that  it  was  determined  to  summon  the 
commandant. 

A  flag  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Captain 
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M'Pherson,  stating  to  him  with  truth  our  relative 
situation,  expressing  with  decision  the  fate  which 
awaited  him,  and  admonishing  him  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  consequences  of  an  arrogant  temeri- 
ty. To  this  the  Captain  replied^  rj^at,  disre- 
garding consequences,  he  should  conlmutJ^hfc 
resist  to  the  last  moment  in  his  power.  The 
retreat  of  Rawdon  was  known  in  the  evening  to 
the  besiegers;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  a 
courier  arrived  from  General  Greene  confirming 
that  event,  urging  redoubled  activity,  and  com- 
municating his  determination  to  hasten  to  their 
support.  Urged  by  these  strong  considerations, 
Marion  and  Lee  persevered  throughout  the 
night  in  pressing  the  completion  of  their  works. 
On  the  next  day,  Rawdon  reached  the  country 
opposite  to  Fort  Motte;  and  in  the  succeeding 
night  encamping  on  the  highest  ground  in  his 
route,  the  illumination  of  his  fires  gave  the  joyful 
annunciation  of  his  approach  to  the  despairing 
garrison.  But  the  hour  was  close  at  hand,  when 
this  fallacious  joy  was  to  be  converted  into  sad- 
ness. 

The  large  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  encir- 
cling trench,  left  but  a  few  yards  of  the  ground 
within  the  enemy's  works  uncovered:  burning 
the  house  must  force  their  surrender. 
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Persuaded  that  our  ditch  would  be  within 
arrow-shot  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  Marion 
and  Lee  determined  to  adopt  this  speedy  mode 
of  effecting  their  object.  Orders  were  instantly 
issued  to  prepare  bows  and  arrows,  with  missive 
combustible  matter.  This  measure  was  reluct- 
antly adopted;  for  the  destruction  of  private 
property  was  repugnant  to  the  principles  which 
swayed  the  two  commandants,  and  upon  this 
occasion  was  peculiarly  distressing.  The  devot- 
ed house  was  a  large  pleasant  edifice,  intended 
for  the  summer  residence  of  the  respectable 
owner,  whose  deceased  husband  had  been  a 
firm  friend  to  his  oppressed  country,  and  whose 
only  marriageable  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Ma- 
jor Pinckney,  an  officer  in  the  South  Carolina 
line,  who  had  fought  and  bled  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy. 

These  considerations  were  enough  to  render 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  measure  perhaps 
quite  as  disagreeable  to  gallant  soldiers  like 
Marion  and  Lee,  as  it  could  be  to  the  owner  of 
the  property.  But  it  added  still  more  to  the 
reluctance  of  Lee,  that,  upon  his  first  encamp- 
ment near  Mrs.  Motte's  present  dwelling,  he 
had  been  so  politely  pressed  by  that  lady  to 
make  her  house  his  own  private  quarters,  that 
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he  could  not  refuse  the  invitation, — so  that  he, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  officers  of  his  corps,  when 
off  duty,  had  daily  enjoyed  the  liberal  and  ele- 
gant hospitality  of  her  board.  She  had  also 
made  herself  exceedingly  useful  among  the 
soldiery,  by  personally  visiting  and  nursing  the 
wounded  and  sick,  in  the  kindest  manner. 

Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  war  required 
that  the  house  should  be  burned,  and  Lee  was 
too  much  of  a  patriot  to  hesitate  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  however  painful.  He  therefore 
informed  Mrs.  Motte  of  the  intended  measure. 
That  lady  listened  to  the  embarrassed  officer 
with  a  smile,  and  declared  at  once  that  she  was 
gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to 
the  good  of  her  country,  and  should  view  the 
approaching  scene  with  delight.  An  answer 
worthy  of  a  Roman  matron  in  Rome's  best 
days! 

Shortly  afterwards,  seeing  accidentally  the 
bow  and  arrows  which  had  been  prepared  for 
kindling  the  fire,  she  sent  for  Colonel  Lee, 
and  presented  him  with  a  bow  and  apparatus, 
which  had  been  imported  from  India,  as  being, 
in  her  opinion,  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  They  proved  to  be  so.  The  lines  were 
immediately  manned,  and  a  fresh  force  was  sta- 
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tioned  at  the  battery,  lest  the  enemy,  foreseeing 
his  fate,  might  determine  to  save  himself  in  the 
last  resort,  by  a  desperate  assault.  A  flag  was 
then  sent  to  M'Pherson,  inviting  him  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  slaughter  by  surrendering  at 
once.  The  Captain  received  the  messenger 
politely,  but  remained  steadfast,  repeating  his 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  rays  of  the 
scorching  southern  sun  had  fully  prepared  the 
shingle  roof  for  the  conflagration.  The  messen- 
ger's return  was  instantly  followed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bow  and  arrows.  The  first  arrow 
struck,  and  communicated  its  fire;  a  second  was 
shot  at  another  quarter  of  the  roof,  and  a  third 
at  a  third  quarter;  this  last  also  took  effect,  and, 
like  the  first,  soon  kindled  a  blaze.  M'Pherson 
ordered  a  party  to  repair  to  the  loft  of  the  house, 
and  by  knocking  off  the  shingles  to  stop  the 
flames.  This  was  soon  perceived,  and  Captain 
Finley  was  directed  to  open  his  battery,  raking 
the  loft  from  end  to  end. 

The  fire  of.  our  six-pounder,  posted  close  to 
one  of  the  gable  ends  of  the  house,  soon  drove 
the  soldiers  down;  and  no  other  effort  to  stop  the 
flames  being  practicable,  M'Pherson  hung  out 
the  white  flag.  Mercy  was  extended,  although 
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policy  commanded  death,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
M'Pherson  provoked  it.  The  commandant, 
with  the  regulars,  of  which  the  garrison  was 
chiefly  composed,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Lee,  while  the  Loyalists  were  delivered  to 
Marion.  Among  the  latter  was  a  Mr.  Smith, 
who  had  been  charged  with  burning  the  houses 
of  his  neighbors,  friendly  to  their  country.  This 
man  consequently  became  very  obnoxious,  and 
his  punishment  was  loudly  demanded  by  many 
of  the  militia  serving  under  the  Brigadier;  but 
the  humanity  of  Marion  could  not  be  overcome. 
Smith  was  secured  from  his  surrounding  ene- 
mies, ready  as  they  were  to  sacrifice  him,  and 
taken  under  the  General's  protection. 

M'Pherson  was  charged  with  having  subject- 
ed himself  to  punishment  by  his  idle  waste  of 
his  antagonists'  time,  and  reminded  as  well  of 
the  opportunities  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  of  saving  himself  and  garrison  from  uncondi- 
tional submission,  as  of  the  cogent  considerations, 
growing  out  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  which 
urged  the  prevention  of  future  useless  resistance 
by  present  exemplary  punishment.  The  Brit- 
ish officer  frankly  acknowledged  his  dependant 
situation,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  meet 
any  consequence  which  the  discharge  of  duty 
16 
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conformably  to  his  own  conviction  of  right, 
might  produce.  Powerfully  as  the  present 
occasion  called  for  punishment,  according  to 
the  stern  laws  of  war,  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed,  nor  any  part  of  the  enemy's  baggage 
taken.  M'Pherson  and  his  officers  accompanied 
their  captors  to  Mrs.  Motte's,  and  partook  with 
them  of  a  sumptuous  dinner;  soothing  in  the 
sweets  of  social  intercourse  the  passions  which  the 
preceding  conflict  had  engendered.  Requesting 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Charleston,  on  parole, 
they  were  accordingly  paroled  and  sent  off  in 
the  evening  to  Lord  Rawdon,  now  engaged  in 
passing  the  Santee  at  Nelson's  ferry. 

Not  long  after  this  happy  conclusion  of  the 
enterprise  against  Fort  Motte,  General  Greene, 
attended  by  a  small  escort  of  horse,  reached  the 
encampment — having  left  his  army  preparing  to 
cross  the  Congaree,  on  their  way  to  defend  Lee 
and  Marion  against  the  approach  of  Lord  Raw- 
don. The  General,  highly  gratified  with  the 
result,  returned  to  camp,  after  leaving  directions 
for  Marion  to  proceed  against  Georgetown,  and 
Lee  against  FORT  GRANBY.  That  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  orders  with  his  usual 
promptness,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  second 
day  of  his  march  he  arrived  at  his  destination. 
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Fort  Granby  was  erected  on  a  plain,  which 
extended  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  Congaree, 
near  Friday's  ferry.  Protected  on  one  side  by 
that  river,  it  was  accessible  in  every  other  quar- 
ter with  facility;  but  being  completely  finished, 
with  parapet  encircled  by  fosse  and  abattis,  and 
being  well  garrisoned,  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  without  considerable  loss,  except  by 
regular  approaches ;  and  in  this  way  it  would  have 
employed  the  whole  force  of  Greene  for  a  week 
at  least,  in  which  period  Lord  Rawdon's  inter- 
position was  practicable.  Colonel  Lee,  apprized 
of  the  readiness  with  which  the  British  General 
might  attempt  its  relief,  determined  to  press  to 
conclusion  his  operations  with  all  possible  ce- 
lerity, having  detached,  before  he  left  Motte's, 
Captain  Armstrong,  with  one  troop  of  cavalry, 
to  attend  to  the  movements  of  Lord  Ravvdon. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fort,  relying  upon  the  information 
of  his  guides,  he  began  to  erect  a  battery  in  the 
margin  of  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the  fort. 
The  morning  was  uncommonly  foggy,  which 
fortunate  circumstance  gave  time  to  finish  the 
battery  before  it  was  perceived  by  the  enemy. 
Captain  Finley,  with  his  six-pounder  mounted 
in  the  battery,  was  directed  as  soon  as  the  fog 
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should  disperse  to  open  upon  the  fort;  when  the 
infantry,  ready  for  action,  would  advance  to  gain 
the  ground  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
our  approaches.  The  garrison  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  chiefly  loyal  militia,  com- 
manded by  Major  Maxwell,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  regiment,  (a  refugee  from  the  eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland)  represented  to  Lee  as 
neither  experienced  in  his  lately  adopted  pro- 
fession, nor  fitted  by  cast  of  character  to  meet 
the  impending  crisis.  He  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  M'Pherson;  disposed  to  avoid,  rather 
than  to  court,  the  daring  scenes  of  war.  Zealous 
to  fill  his  purse,  rather  than  to  gather  military 
laurels,  he  had,  during  his  command,  pursued 
his  favorite  object  with  considerable  success, 
and  held  with  him  in  the  fort  his  gathered  spoil. 
Solicitous  to  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  post, 
Colonel  Lee  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
negotiation  with  his  pliable  antagonist;  and  he  pre- 
pared a  summons,  couched  in  pompous  terms, 
calculated  to  operate  upon  such  an  officer  as 
Maxwell  was  represented  to  be.  The  summons 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Eggleston,  of  the 
Legion  horse,  who  was  authorized  to  conclude 
finally  upon  the  terms  of  capitulation,  if  he  found 
the  enemy  disposed  to  surrender. 
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The  fog  ceasing,  Finley  announced  our  un- 
expected approach,  which  excited  much  alarm 
and  some  confusion,  evidently  discerned  from 
our  position.  The  Legion  infantry  advancied  at 
the  same  time,  and  took  possession  of  the  desired 
ground  without  opposition,  severing  the  enemy's 
piquets  in  this  quarter  from  the  fort.  Eggleston, 
now  setting  out  with  his  flag,  produced  a  suspen- 
sion of  our  fire,  which  induced  the  piquets  and 
patroles,  cut  off  by  our  disposition,  to  attempt 
to  gain  the  fort.  This  effort  was  partially 
checked  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  cavalry; 
and  an  officer  was  despatched  to  Captain  Eg- 
gleston, requiring  him  to  remonstrate  to  Major 
Maxwell  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  conduct 
of  his  piquets  and  patroles,  with  a  demand  that 
he  would  order  them  to  resume  their  station;  it 
being  never  intended,  by  presenting  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  avoiding  the  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  to  permit  the  improvement  of  his  capacity 
to  resist.  Eggleston 's  remonstrance  was  duly 
respected;  and  Maxwell  despatched  his  adjutant 
with  the  required  orders,  replacing  the  portion 
of  his  force  on  duty  out  of  the  fort  in  its  original 
station.  The  negotiation  was  begun,  and  the 
British  Major  testified  a  favorable  disposition  to 
the  proposition  submitted  to  him.  After  con- 
16* 
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suiting  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  fort,  upon  condition  that  the 
private  property  of  every  sort,  without  investi- 
gation of  title,  should  be  confirmed  to  its  posses- 
sors; that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  Charleston,  prisoners  of  war,  until 
exchanged;  that  the  militia  should  be  held  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  regulars;  and  that  an  escort, 
charged  with  the  protection  of  persons  and  of 
property,  should  attend  the  prisoners  to  the 
British  army. 

The  first  condition  being  repugnant  to  the 
course  contemplated  by  Lee,  as  it  prevent- 
ed restoration  of  plundered  property,  Captain 
Eggleston  did  not  think  proper  to  act  under  the 
full  discretion  with  which  he  had  been  so  properly 
invested,  but  submitted  by  letter  the  enemy's 
demands  to  the  Colonel,  accompanied  with  one 
from  Major  Maxwell,  requiring  two  covered 
wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  his  own  baggage, 
free  from  search.  In  reply,  Eggleston  received 
directions  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms,  with 
the  single  exception  of  all  horses  fit  for  public 
service,  and  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
business.  This  exception  was  little  relished  by 
many  of  the  officers,  although  not  resisted  by 
the  commandant.  Finding  that  the  capitulation 
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would  be  thus  arranged,  the  Hessian  officers  came 
in  a  body  to  Eggleston,  and  protested  against 
proceeding,  unless  they  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  horses;  a  protest  not  to  be  overruled  by 
the  authority  of  Maxwell.  The  capitulation  was 
suspended,  and  a  second  time  Eggleston  found 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  Lee.  About  this  moment 
a  dragoon  arrived  from  Captain  Armstrong,  com- 
mander of  the  detachment  of  horse  near  Lord 
Rawdon,  communicating  his  Lordship's  passage 
across  the  Santee,  and  his  advance  towards  Fort 
Motte.  Had  Colonel  Lee  determined  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  Hessian  officers,  this  in- 
telligence would  have  induced  a  change  in  his 
decision.  He  directed  Captain  Eggleston  to 
make  known  to  the  officers,  that  he  took  pleasure 
in  gratifying  them,  by  considering  all  horses 
belonging  to  individuals  in  the  fort  as  private 
property,  and  claiming  only  those,  if  any,  belong- 
ing to  the  public. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  capitulation 
was  signed;  and  the  principal  bastion  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  Captain  Rudolph,  with  a 
detachment  from  the  Legion  infantry.  Before 
noon,  Maxwell,  with  his  garrison,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  men,  (sixty  regulars,  the 
rest  Loyalists,)  their  baggage  of  every  sort,  two 
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pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  covered  wagons, 
moved  from  the  fort;  and  the  Major,  with  his 
garrison,  protected  by  the  stipulated  escort,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  route  to  Lord  Rawdon.  The 
public  stores  of  every  sort,  consisting  chiefly 
of  ammunition,  salt,  and  liquor,  were  faithfully 
delivered,  and  presented  a  very  convenient  as 
well  as  agreeable  supply  to  our  army.  The 
moment  Maxwell  surrendered,  Lee  despatched 
an  officer  with  the  information  to  General  Greene, 
who  had  pressed  on  with  much  expedition,  and 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Friday's  Ferry  when 
he  received  Lee's  despatch.  The  army  con- 
tinued its  march  to  Ancran's  plantation,  near  the 
ferry;  and  the  General,  crossing  the  river,  join- 
•  ed  his  light  corps, — Delighted  with  the  happy 
termination  which  had  just  taken  place,  his  satis- 
faction was  considerably  increased  when  he  saw 
the  strength  of  the  fort,  connected  with  that  of 
the  garrison.  He  testified  with  much  cordiality, 
and  in  most  gratifying  terms,  his  obligations  to 
the  light  corps, — applauding  as  well  the  rapidity 
of  its  advance  as  the  vigor  of  its  operations. 

He  had  certainly  reason  to  be  in  good  humor, 
for  while  Lord  Rawdon,  with  his  little  army,  was 
now  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  field  to  a  place  called  Monk's  Corner,  to 
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wait  for  reinforcements,  Greene,  within  less  than 
a  month  since  he  appeared  before  Camden, 
had  not  only  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  that 
post,  but  reduced  all  the  forts  between  that  and 
the  Congaree,  and  was  now,  with  his  army,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  in  the  heart  of  South 
Carolina,  ready  to  advance  against  Ninety-Six, — 
the  only  remaining  fortress  of  the  enemy  in  the 
State,  besides  Charleston  —  and  also  against 
Augusta,  in  Georgia. 

Lee  was  now  ordered  to  march  against  Augusta 
at  once,  while  Greene  himself  proceeded  against 
Ninety-Six.  The  Colonel  commenced  his 
march  immediately  after  Maxwell's  surrender, 
advanced  thirteen  miles  that  same  afternoon,  and 
thus  rapidly  continued  moving,  till  on  the  third 
day  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  which  was 
seventy-five  miles  from  Fort  Granby.  Here  he 
learned,  by  his  scouts,  the  recent  arrival  of  the 
annual  royal  present  to  the  Georgia  Indians,  at 
FORT  GALPHIN,  a  place  twelve  miles  below 
Augusta,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This 
present  consisted  of  articles  exceedingly  needed 
in  our  camp,  such  as  powder,  ball,  small  arms, 
salt  and  blankets — and  Lee  determined  at  once  to 
obtain  possession  of  them.  The  fort  was  at  this 
time  garrisoned  only  by  two  companies  of  infan- 
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try,  and  Lee  was  sure  that  the  commander  could 
have  no  notice  of  his  approach — owing  to  the 
precautions  which  his  excellent  cavalry  had 
enabled  him  to  take  on  his  march.  Mounting 
some  of  his  infantry,  therefore,  behind  his  dra- 
goons, Lee  pushed  on  to  Fort  Galphin. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  (21st  of  May,)  sultry 
beyond  measure,  the  fatigued  detachment  gained 
the  desired  point,  and,  halting  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens which  skirted  the  field  surrounding  the  fort, 
waited  for  the  moment  of  assault.  For  many 
miles  not  a  drop  of  water  had  been  procurable; 
and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  scorching  sun,  ren- 
dered more  oppressive  by  the  necessary  halt 
under  the  pines,  without  any  liquid  whatsoever 
to  revive  sinking  nature,  produced  a  debility 
forbidding  exertion.  Having  with  him  some 
mounted  militia,  Lee  directed  them  to  dismount 
and  to  advance  upon  the  fort  in  the  opposite 
direction — not  doubting  that  the  garrison,  as  was 
the  custom,  would  eagerly  pursue  them,  when 
an  opportunity  would  be  presented  of  obtaining 
the  contemplated  prize  without  loss.  The  larger 
part  of  the  garrison,  as  had  been  expected,  ran 
to  arms  on  sight  of  the  militia,  and,  leaving  the 
fort,  pursued  them.  A  selection  having  been 
made  of  all  the  infantry  whose  strength  was  fitted 
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for  action,  a  portion  of  them  under  Captain 
Rudolph  was  ordered  to  rush  upon  the  fort, 
while  the  residue,  supported  by  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons, took  a  direction  which  shielded  the 
militia  from  the  menaced  blow.  Rudolph  had 
no  difficulty  in  possessing  himself  of  the  fort, 
little  opposition  having  been  attempted,  and  that 
opposition  having  been  instantly  crushed.  We 
lost  one  man  from  the  heat  of  the  weather;  the 
enemy  only  three  or  four  in  battle.  The  garri- 
son, with  the  valuable  deposit  in  its  safe  keeping, 
gave  a  rich  reward  for  our  toils  and  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

•  • 

CONCLUSION    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  Americans  besiege  AUGUSTA — Brave  resistance  of  the 
enemy — A  variety  of  adventures  during  the  siege — Capture  of 
the  place — Greene's  operations  against  NiNETY-Six — Inter- 
rupted by  Lord  Rawdon — Retires  to  summer  quarters — Close 
of  the  campaign  in  South  Carolina — In  Virginia — Surrender 
of  Cornwallis — Conclusion. 

AUGUSTA,  which  now  became  the  next  object 
of  Lee's  attention,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Savannah,  in  an  oblong  plain,  washed 
by  the  river  on  the  east,  and  covered  by  deep 
woods  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  its  centre 
stood  Fort  Cornwallis,  judiciously  constructed, 
well  finished,  and  secure  from  storm.  A  half 
mile  in  its  front,  up  the  river,  the  plain  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  lagoon  or  swamp  with  a  rivulet  pass- 
ing through  it;  and  on  the  northwestern  border 
of  this  lagoon  was  erected  another  fort,  very 
inferior,  called  Grierson,  from  the  militia  Colonel 
who  commanded  its  garrison.  Colonel  Brown, 
who  commanded  the  British  force  in  Upper 
Georgia,  resided  in  Fort  Cornwallis. 

Lee  pushed  on  towards  Augusta  the  moment 
the  Indian  stores  were  secured,  and  the  same 
evening  joined  Eggleston,  whom  he  had  sent  on 
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before  with  the  cavalry,  and  who  had  already 
united  his  force  with  that  of  General  Pickens 
and  Colonel  Clarke,  previously  despatched 
against  Augusta  by  Greene,  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Granby.  All  these  troops  being  encamped,  and 
concealed  in  the  woods  west  of  the  town,  Lee 
employed  himself  while  they  were  taking  refresh- 
ment, in  examining  the  ground;  and  he  deter- 
mined, immediately,  as  his  first  step,  to  drive 
Grierson  out  of  his  fort,  and  intercept  him  in  his 
retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  The  troops  were 
at  once  arrayed  for  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Brigadier  Pickens,  with  the  militia,  was  to 
attack  the  fort  on  its  north  and  west;  Major 
Eaton  with  his  battalion,  by  passing  down  the 
north  side  of  the  lagoon,  was  to  approach  it  on 
the  south,  co-operating  with  the  militia;  while 
Colonel  Lee,  with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  was 
to  move  down  the  lagoon  on  its  southern  margin, 
parallel  with  Eaton,  ready  to  support  his  attack 
if  required,  or  to  attend  to  the  movements  of 
Brown,  should  he  venture  to  leave  his  defences 
and  interpose  with  a  view  to  save  Grierson. 
The  cavalry,  under  Eggleston,  were  ordered  to 
draw  near  to  Fort  Cornwallis,  keeping  in  the 
wood,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Brown 
should  he  advance  upon  Lee.  These  arrange- 
17 
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ments  being  finished,  the  several  commandants 
proceeded  to  their  respective  points.  Lee's 
movement,  open  to  view,  was  soon  discerned 
by  Brown,  who,  drawing  his  garrison  out  of  his 
lines,  accompanied  by  two  field  pieces,  advanced 
with  the  appearance  of  risking  battle  to  save 
Grierson,  now  assailed  by  Pickens  and  Eaton. 
This  forward  movement  soon  ceased.  Brown, 
not  deeming  it  prudent,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  persevere  in  his  attempt,  confined 
his  interposition  to  a  cannonade,  which  was  re- 
turned by  Lee,  with  very  little  effect  on  either 
side.  Grierson 's  resistance  was  quickly  over- 
powered; the  fort  was  evacuated;  himself  with 
his  Major  and  many  of  his  garrison  killed;  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  others,  taken;  and  the 
few  remaining,  by  reaching  the  river,  escaped 
under  cover  and  concealment  of  its  banks  to 
fort  Cornwallis.  Brown,  perceiving  the  fall  of 
this  post,  withdrew  into  his  fort;  and  apprehend- 
ing, from  what  he  had  seen,  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  troops  fitted  for  war,  applied  himself  to 
strengthening  his  situation. 

Our  force,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  diligent 
in  the  preparations  proper  for  the  capture  of  the 
place.  Lee,  with  his  corps,  took  post  in  and 
about  the  mansion-house  of  a  gentleman  who 
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had  joined  the  enemy, — a  large  brick  building 
on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  south  of  the 
lagoon,  near  its  "flow  into  the  river.  Pickens, 
with  his  militia,  occupied  the  woods  on  the 
enemy's  left.  Intrenching  tools  had  been  col- 
lected from  Fort  Galphin  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
was  determined,  without  delay,  to  break  ground 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  where  the 
neighborhood  of  the  banks  of  the  river  afforded 
a  safe  route  to  the  troops.  The  works  were 
pressed  with  diligence,  and  others  were  com- 
menced in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  Still,  extreme 
difficulty  occurred  in  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  besiegers,  as  the  surround- 
ing ground  presented  no  swell  or  hill  which 
would  enable  them  to  bring  their  six-pounder  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  determined  to 
resort  to  the  Mayham  tower,  the  effect  of  which 
Lee  had  so  happily  witnessed  at  fort  Watson; 
and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  timber  of  such  a  size  as  would  sus- 
tain our  only  piece  of  artillery. 

Brown  heretofore  had  patiently  looked  on  at 
our  approach,  diligently  working  within  his  fort, 
as  we  discovered  by  the  heaps  of  fresh-dug 
earth  in  various  directions,  but  with  what  view 
remained  unascertained.  Seeing  that  his  enemy 's 
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works  were  rapidly  advancing,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  interrupt  our  progress  by  sallies,  how- 
ever hazardous,  which  he  foresaw  could  alone 
retard  his  approaching  fate, —  hoping,  that  in 
delay  he  might  find  safety.  On  the  28th  he 
fell  upon  our  works  in  the  river  quarter  at  mid- 
night, and,  by  the  suddenness  and  vigor  of  his 
onset,  drove  the  guard  before  him;  but  the 
support  under  Captain  Handy  coming  up,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  regained  the  trenches,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort. 
The  determined  spirit  manifested  by  the  foe  in 
this  attempt  to  destroy  our  approaches,  induced 
Lee  to  appropriate  his  infantry  exclusively  for 
their  defence  at  night,  relieving  them  from  any 
further  share  in  labor  and  from  every  other  duty. 
It  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  to  one  of 
which  was  alternately  committed  the  protection 
of  our  works.  On  the  succeeding  night  Brown 
renewed  his  attempt  in  the  same  quarter;  and 
for  a  long  time  the  struggle  was  continued  with 
mutual  pertinacity,  till  at  length  Captain  Rudolph, 
by  a  combined  charge  with  the  bayonet,  cleared 
the  trenches,  driving  the  enemy  with  loss  to  his 
strong  hold.  On  the  30th  the  timber  required 
to  build  the  proposed  Mayham  tower  was  pre- 
pared and  conveyed  to  the  intended  site.  In 
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the  evening  we  commenced  its  erection,  under 
cover  of  an  old  house,  to  conceal  our  object 
from  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
and  ensuing  day  we  had  brought  our  tower 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  enemy's  parapet,  and 
began  to  fill  its  body  with  fascines,  earth,  stone, 
brick,  and  every  other  convenient  rubbish,  to 
give  solidity  and  strength  to  the  structure.  At 
the  same  time  the  adjacent  works,  in  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  were  vigorously  pushed  to  the 
enemy's  left,  to  connect  them  with  the  tower, 
which  was  the  point  of  their  termination. 

Brown's  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  this 
quarter;  and,  penetrating  the  use  to  which  the 
log  building  would  be  applied,  he  determined  to 
demolish  it  without  delay. 

Pickens  and  Lee,  well  assured  from  what  had 
passed  that  their  opponent  would  leave  nothing 
unessayed  within  his  power  to  destroy  their 
tower, — on  the  completion  of  which  their  expec- 
tation of  immediate  success  chiefly  depended, — 
determined  to  prepare  before  night  for  the  coun- 
teraction of  any  attempt  which  might  be  made. 
The  lines  in  that  quarter,  intrusted  to  the  militia, 
were  doubly  manned;  and  Handy 's  division  of 
the  infantry,  though  on  duty  every  other  night, 
was  drawn  from  the  river  quarter  to  maintain  the 
17* 
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militia. — The  North  Carolina  battalion  supplied 
its  place;  and  to  Captain  Handy  on  one  side, 
and  to  Captain  Rudolph  on  the  other  (approv- 
ed officers,)  was  committed  henceforward  the 
protection  of  our  lines.  The  tower  was  desig- 
nated as  the  peculiar  object  of  attention,  and  to 
its  defence  one  company  of  musketry  was  ex- 
clusively applied.  Not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  night  had  passed  when  the  enemy  began  to 
move,  concealing  his  real  object  by  renewing 
his  attempt  upon  the  river  quarter,  where  Rud- 
olph, with  his  accustomed  gallantry,  gave  him  a 
warm  reception.  While  the  contest  here  was 
bravely  urged,  and  as  bravely  sustained,  Brown, 
with  the  elite  of  his  garrison  fell  upon  our  works 
in  his  rear.  Here  for  awhile  the  militia  of 
Pickens  contended  with  vigor,  but  at  length 
were  forced  by  the  bayonet  out  of  the  trenches. 
Handy,  leaving  one  company  at  the  towrer,  with 
his  main  body  hastened  to  support  the  militia, 
who  very  gallantly  united  with  the  regulars,  and 
turned  upon  the  successful  foe.  The  conflict 
became  furious;  but  at  length  the  Marylanders 
under  Handy  carried  the  victory  by  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Upon  this  occasion  the  loss  on 
both  sides  exceeded  all  which  had  occurred 
during  the  siege.  Brown,  finding  that  every 
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effort  to  destroy  our  works  by  open  war  proved 
ineffectual,  now  resorted  to  stratagem.  Lee  had 
omitted  to  pull  down,  as  was  originally  intend- 
ed, the  old  wooden  house,  under  cover  of 
which  the  tower  had  been  commenced,  and 
which  by  accidentally  taking  fire  would  have 
probably  consumed  it.  This  house  attracted 
Brown's  notice,  and  he  determined,  by  burning 
it,  to  rid  himself  of  the  tower.  He  had  by  this 
time  erected  a  platform  in  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  fort  opposite  to  our  Mayham  tower,  and 
which,  being  mounted  with  two  of  his  heaviest 
pieces  of  ordnance,  opened  upon  it  before  it  was 
finished. 

Nevertheless  the  exertions  of  the  builders  did 
not  slacken,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  tower 
was  completed,  and  was  found  to  overlook  the 
enemy's  parapet.  The  upper  logs  having  been 
sawed  to  let  in  an  embrasure  for  our  six-pounder, 
it  only  remained  to  make  an  cc apron"  upon 
which  the  matrosses  could  draw  up  their  piece 
to  the  floor  of  the  tower. 

This  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
at  dawn  on  the  second,  our  six-pounder  was 
mounted,  completely  commanding  the  enemy's 
fort.  Finley  instantly  announced  his  readiness 
to  act,  by  returning  the  enemy's  cannonade, 
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which  had  been  continued  without  intermission. 
Before  noon  the  enemy's  two  pieces  were  dis- 
mounted from  the  platform,  and  all  the  interior 
of  the  fort  was  raked,  excepting  the  segment 
nearest  to  the  tower,  and  some  other  spots  shel- 
tered by  traverses.  It  was  now  that  Brown  de- 
termined to  put  in  execution  his  concerted  strata- 
gem. In  the  course  of  the  night  a  deserter  from 
the  fort  was  sent  to  Lee.  He  was  a  Scot,  with 
all  the  wily  sagacity  of  his  country,  and  a  ser- 
geant of  the  artillery.  Upon  being  questioned 
upon  the  effect  of  our  cannonade,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy, —  he  answered,  that  the 
strange  log-house  lately  erected,  gave  an  advan- 
tage, which,  duly  improved,  could  not  fail  to 
force  surrender;  but  that  the  garrison  had  not 
suffered  so  much  as  might  be  presumed;  that 
it  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  was 
in  high  spirits.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  followed,  Lee  inquired,  in  what  way  could 
the  effect  of  the  cannonade  be  increased?  Very 
readily,  replied  the  crafty  sergeant:  adding,  that, 
knowing  the  spot  where  all  the  powder  in  the  fort 
was  deposited,  with  red-hot  balls  from  the  six- 
pounder,  directed  properly,  the  magazine  might 
be  blown  up.  This  intelligence  was  received 
with  delight,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  sergeant 
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seized  with  avidity,  although  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prepare  our  ball,  as  we  were  unpro- 
vided with  a  furnace.  It  was  proposed  to  the 
sergeant,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  officer 
commanding  our  battery,  and  give  his  aid  to  the 
execution  of  his  suggestion,  with  assurances  of 
liberal  reward  in  case  of  success.  This  propo- 
sition was  heard  with  much  apparent  reluctance, 
although  every  disposition  to  bring  the  garrison 
to  submission  was  exhibited  by  the  sergeant, 
who  pretended  that  Brown  had  done  him  many 
personal  injuries  in  the  course  of  service.  But 
he  added,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  put  him- 
self in  danger  of  capture,  as  he  well  knew  he 
should  be  executed  on  a  gibbet,  if  taken.  A 
good  supper  was  now  presented  to  him,  which 
being  finished,  and  he  being  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Lee,  that  his  personal  safety  could 
not  be  endangered,  as  it  was  not  desired  or 
meant  that  he  should  take  any  part  in  the  siege, 
but  merely  should  attend  at  the  tower  to  direct 
the  pointing  of  the  piece,  he  assented;  declaring 
that  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  great  appre- 
hensions, and  reminding  the  Colonel  of  his  prom- 
ised reward.  Lee  instantly  put  him  in  care  of 
his  adjutant,  to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Finley, 
with  the  information  communicated,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  blowing  up  the  enemy's  magazine.  It 
was  midnight;  and  Lee,  expecting  on  the  next 
day  to  be  much  engaged,  and  our  preparations 
being  nearly  completed,  retired  to  rest.  Reflect- 
ing upon  what  had  passed,  and  recurring  to  the 
character  of  his  adversary,  he  became  much 
disquieted  by  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  soon 
concluded  to  withdraw  the  sergeant  from  the 
tower.  He  had  not  been  many  minutes  with 
Captain  Finley,  before  an  order  remanding  him 
was  delivered,  committing  him  to  the  quarter 
guard.  In  the  morning  we  were  saluted  with  a 
new  exhibition,  unexpected  though  not  injurious. 
Between  the  quarters  of  Lee  and  the  fort  stood 
four  or  five  deserted  houses;  some  of  them  near 
enough  to  the  fort  to  be  used  with  effect  by 
riflemen  from  their  upper  stories.  They  had 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  Pickens  and  Lee, 
with  a  view  of  applying  them,  whenever  the 
enemy  should  be  assaulted,  to  aid  in  covering 
their  attack.  Brown,  sallying  out  before  break 
of  day,  set  fire  to  all  but  two  of  the  houses.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  operation,  or  to 
extinguish  the  flames  after  the  enemy  had  re- 
turned; it  being  deemed  improper  to  hazard  our 
troops  in  effecting  any  object  not  material  in  its 
consequence.  Of  the  two  left,  one  was  most 
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commodious  for  the  purpose  originally  contem- 
plated by  Pickens  and  Lee  in  the  hour  of 
assault. 

The  besiegers  being  incapable  of  discovering 
any  reason  for  the  omission  to  burn  the  two 
houses,  and  especially  one  nearest  the  fort, 
various  were  their  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  sparing  them, — some  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  left  purposely,  and  consequently 
with  the  view  of  injuring  the  assailant.  The  fire 
from  the  tower  continued,  and  being  chiefly 
directed  against  the  parapet  fronting  the  river, 
in  which  quarter  the  proposed  attack  would 
be  directed,  it  showed  satisfactorily  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  to  make  the  decisive  appeal. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  prepare  for 
the  assault,  to  take  place  on  the  next  day  at  the 
hour  of  nine  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  a  party  of  the  best  marksmen  were 
selected  from  Pickens'  militia,  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  fort. 

The  officer  commanding  this  detachment,  was 
ordered  to  arrange  his  men  in  the  upper  story, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  which 
could  with  ease  use  their  rifles  out  of  the  win- 
dows, or  any  other  convenient  aperture;  then 
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to  withdraw,  and  report  to  the  Brigadier.  It 
was  intended,  before  daylight,  to  have  directed 
the  occupation  of  the  house  by  the  same  officer, 
with  such  a  force  of  riflemen  as  he  should  re- 
port to  be  sufficient.  Handy  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  river  quarter  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
as  to  his  detachment  and  the  Legion  infantry 
the  main  assault  would  be  committed.  These, 
with  all  the  other  preparations,  being  made,  the 
troops  continued  in  their  usual  stations, — pleased 
that  the  time  was  near  which  would  close  with 
success  their  severe  toils. 

About  three  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June, 
we  were  aroused  by  a  violent  explosion-^  which 
was  soon  discovered  to  have  shattered  the  very 
house  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  rifle  party 
before  daybreak.  It  was,  severed  and  thrown 
into  the  air  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  its  fragments 
falling  all  over  the  field.  This  not  only  ex- 
plained, at  once,  the  cause  of  Brown's  omitting 
its  destruction,  but  also  communicated  the  object 
of  the  constant  digging  which  had  until  lately 
employed  the  besieged. 

Brown  pushed  a  sap  to  this  house,  which  he 
presumed  would  be  certainly  possessed  by  the 
besieger,  when  ready  to  strike  his  last  blow; 
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and  he  concluded,  from  the  evident  progress  of 
our  works,  and  from  the  noise  made  by  the 
militia,  when  sent  to  the  house  in  the  first  part 
of  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
number  competent  to  its  capacity,  that  the  ap- 
proaching morning  was  fixed  for  the  general 
assault.  Not  doubting  but  the  house  was  occu- 
pied with  the  body  destined  to  hold  it,  he  de- 
termined to  deprive  his  adversary  of  every  aid 
from  this  quarter;  hoping,  too,  by  the  conster- 
nation which  the  manner  of  destruction  could  not 
fail  to  excite,  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  troops 
charged  with  storming. 

Happily  he  executed  his  plan  too  early  for 
its  success,  or  our  gallant'i)and  would  certainly 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  house.  This  fortu- 
nate escape  excited  grateful  sensations  in  the 
breasts  of  the  two  commandants,  for  the  gracious 
interposition  of  Providence,  and  added  another 
testimonial  to  the  many  already  received,  of  the 
penetration  and  decision  which  marked  the 
character  of  their  opponent.  The  hour  of  nine 
approached,  and  the  columns  for  assault  were  in 
array,  waiting  the  signal  of  advance.  Pickens 
and  Lee  having  determined,  as  intercourse  with 
the  fort  was  now  open,  to  present  to  the  enemy 
18 
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another  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  impending 
blow  by  capitulation,  a  flag  was  despatched  on 
the  3d  of  June,  with  a  joint  letter  from  the 
American  commanders,  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Brown,  in  reply,  repeated  his  determination  to 
defend  the  post.  This  resolution  could  not  be 
maintained;  and  on  the  next  day  an  officer,  with 
a  flag,  proceeded  from  the  fort.  The  bearer 
was  received  at  the  margin  of  our  trenches,  and 
presented  a  letter  addressed  to  the  two  com- 
mandants, offering  to  surrender  upon  conditions 
detailed  in  the  communication.  Some  of  these 
being  inadmissible,  the  offer  was  rejected,  and 
other  propositions  made,  which  would  be  ratified 
by  them,  if  acceded  to  by  Brown.  This  dis- 
cussion produced  the  delay  of  one  day,  which 
was  gratifying  to  Brown, — it  being  unpleasant  to 
surrender  on  the  birth-day  of  his  king.  The 
terms,  as  altered,  were  accepted;  and  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  5th  was  designated  for  the 
delivery  of  the  fort,  &c.  to  Captain  Rudolph, 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  victors  to  take 
possession  of  it.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
British  garrison  marched  out,  Brown  having 
been  taken  into  the  care  of  Captain  Armstrong, 
of  the  dragoons,  with  a  safe  guard  to  protect 
his  person  from  threatened  violence.  The 
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artillery  sergeant  was  allowed  his  freedom,  at  the 
special  request  of  his  commander. 

No  sooner  was  the  capitulation  signed,  than 
preparations  were  made  for  joining  the  army  of 
Greene  now  engaged  in  besieging  the  strongly 
fortified  village  and  fort  of  NINETY-SIX — so  call- 
ed on  account  of  its  being  ninety-six  miles  from 
the  principal  Cherokee  village,  Keeowee.  ft 
was  the  chief  place  in  all  the  region  between  the 
Saluda  (the  Southern  branch  of  the  Congaree) 
and  the  river  Savannah — to  which  region  it  gave 
its  own  name.  The  district  of  Ninety- Six  then 
exceeded  in  white  population  all  the  other  eight 
districts  of  the  State;  and  the  fortification  now 
besieged  was  the  only  post  of  importance  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Georgetown  had 
before  fallen  into  the  power  of  Marion. 

Greene  had  commenced  operations  against  the 
fort  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  had  made  rapid  advances  in  his  works, 
when,  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Lee,  with  his  detachment,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Fort  Cornwallis.  The  siege 
was  pressed  with  the  greater  diligence  as  it  was 
every  day  expected  that  Lord  Rawdon  would 
receive  at  Charleston  the  reinforcements,  for 
which  only  he  was  delaying  to  take  the  field 
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against  Greene.  Indeed,  on  the  3d  of  June  the 
reinforcements  arrived,  and  on  the  7th,  Raw- 
don  left  Charleston  for  Ninety- Six,  with  three 
regiments  fresh  from  Ireland,  which,  joined  to 
the  troops  at  Monk's  Corner,  gave  him  two 
thousand  men. 

Green  received  intelligence  of  this  movement 
on  the  llth,  and  renewed  his  exertions  to  con- 
clude the  siege  before  the  enemy  could  come  up. 
He  now  regretted  most  that  on  the  enemy's  left 
he  had  permitted  him  to  fortify,  with  a  stockade, 
a  passage  to  the  rivulet  near  by,  which  supplied 
him  with  abundance  of  water,  and  without  which 
he  must  have  surrendered.  On  the  12th — a 
dark,  stormy  day — Colonel  Lee  proposed  to 
attempt  burning  this  stockade,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
supply.  Greene  consented,  and  a  sergeant  with 
nine  privates  of  the  Legion  infantry,  furnished 
with  combustible  matter,  was  directed  to  ap- 
proach the  stockade  in  the  most  concealed  direc- 
tion, under  cover  of  the  storm,  while  the  batteries 
in  every  quarter  opened  upon  the  enemy,  and 
demonstrations  of  striking  at  the  star  redoubt 
were  made,  with  the  expectation  of  diverting  his 
attention  from  the  intrepid  party,  which,  with 
alacrity,  undertook  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
The  sergeant  conducted  his  gallant  band  in  the 
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best  manner,  concealing  it  whenever  the  ground 
permitted,  and  when  exposed  to  view  crawling 
along  upon  the  ground.  At  length  he  reached  the 
ditch  with  three  others, — the  whole  close  behind. 
Here  unluckily  he  was  discovered,  while  in  the 
act  of  applying  his  fire.  Himself  and  five  were 
killed;  the  remaining  four  escaped  unhurt,  al- 
though many  muskets  were  discharged  at  them 
running  through  the  field,  before  they  got  beyond 
the  nearest  rise  of  ground  which  could  cover 
them  from  danger.  Notwithstanding  this  disap- 
pointment, and  some  others,  so  vigorously  were 
the  works  prosecuted,  and  so  likely  were  the  be- 
sieged to  be  wearied  out  with  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Rawdon — of  whose  movements  they 
could  not  easily  receive  regular  advices — that  our 
prospect  of  success  was  on  the  whole  quite  en- 
couraging, when  the  garrison  were  inspirited  with 
new  energy  by  the  following  incident. 

One  evening,  a  countryman  was  seen  riding 
along  our  lines  south  of  the  town,  conversing 
familiarly  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty. 
He  was  not  regarded,  as  from  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  our  friends  in  the  country  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  camp,  and  were  permitted  to  go 
wherever  their  curiosity  led  them,  one  of  whom 
this  man  was  presumed  to  be.  At  length  he 
IS* 
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reached  the  great  road  leading  directly  to  the 
town,  in  which  quarter  were  only  some  batteries 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  guards. 
Putting  spur  to  his  horse,  he  rushed  with  full 
speed  into  town,  receiving  the  ineffectual  fire 
of  our  sentinels  and  guards  nearest  to  him,  and 
holding  up  a  letter  in  his  hand  as  soon  as  he 
cleared  himself  of  our  fire.  The  propitious 
signal  gave  joy  to  the  garrison,  who,  running  to 
meet  their  friend,  opened  the  gate,  and  welcomed 
his  arrival  with  loud  expressions  of  joy.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  despatch  from  Ravvdon  to  Cruger, 
communicating  his  arrival  at  Orangeburgh  in 
adequate  force,  and  informing  Cruger  that  he 
was  hastening  to  his  relief. 

This  intelligence  inspired  the  besieged  with 
the  highest  hopes,  and  rendered  Greene's  labor 
still  more  difficult  than  before.  He  soon  made 
up  his  mind,  indeed,  that  his  only  prospect  of 
succeeding  must  depend  on  taking  the  place  by 
assault  before  Rawdon  arrived,  and  orders  were, 
accordingly,  issued  for  storming  the  fort  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  18th  of  June.  At  this  time,  on 
the  right,  our  third  parallel  was  completed;  two 
trenches  and  a  mine  were  nearly  let  into  the 
enemy's  ditch;  and  a  Mayham  tower,  like  that 
used  at  Fort  Watson,  was  finished.  On  the  left, 
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our  trenches  were  within  twenty  yards  of  his 
ditch,  and  a  strong  battery  was"  erected. 

Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regi- 
ment, with  a  detachment  from  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  brigades,  was  charged  with  the  attack  on 
the  left;  and  Lee,  with  the  Legion  infantry  and 
Kirkwood's  Delawares,  with  that  on  the  right. 
Lieutenants  Duval  of  Maryland,  and  Seldon  of 
Virginia,  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  of  Camp- 
bell; and  Captain  Rudolph,  of  the  Legion,  that 
of  Lee.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  up  the 
enemy's  ditch,  and  poles  with  iron  hooks  were 
furnished  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags — with  every 
other  thing  requisite  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  assailant.  At  eleven  the  third  parallel  was 
manned,  and  our  sharp-shooters  took  their  station 
in  the  tower.  The  first  signal  was  announced 
from  the  centre  battery,  upon  which  the  assail- 
ing columns  entered  the  trenches,  manifesting 
delight  in  the  expectation  of  carrying  by  their 
courage  the  great  prize  in  view. 

At  the  second  cannon,  which  was  discharged 
at  the  hour  of  twelve,  Campbell  and  Lee  rushed 
to  the  assault.  Cruger,  always  prepared,  re- 
ceived them  with  his  accustomed  firmness.  The 
parapets  were  manned  with  spike  and  bayonet, 
and  the  riflemen,  fixed  at  the  sand-bag  apertures, 
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maintained  a  steady  and  destructive  fire.  Duval 
and  Seldon  entered  the  enemy's  ditch  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  Campbell  stood  prepared  to 
support  them,  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  furnished 
with  hooks  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags.  This 
party  had  also  entered  the  enemy's  ditch,  and 
begun  to  apply  the  hook.  Uncovering  the 
parapet  now  would  have  given  us  victory;  and 
such  was  the  vigorous  support  afforded  by  the 
musketry  from  the  third  parallel,  from  thi  rifle- 
men in  the  tower,  and  from  the  artillery  mounted 
in  the  battery,  that  sanguine  expectations  of  this 
happy  issue  were  universally  indulged.  The 
moment  the  bags  in  front  were  pulled  down, 
Campbell  would  have  mounted  the  parapet,  where 
the  struggle  could  not  have  been  long  main- 
tained. Cruger  had  prepared  an  intermediate 
battery  with  his  three  pieces,  which  he  occasion- 
ally applied  to  right  and  left.  At  first  it  was 
directed  against  Lee's  left,  but  very  soon  every 
piece  was  applied  upon  Campbell's  right,  which 
was  very  injurious  to  his  column. 

Major  Greene,  commanding  in  the  star  redoubt, 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
if  the  attempted  lodgement  upon  his  front  curtain 
succeeded,  determined  to  try  the  bayonet  in  his 
ditch  as  well  as  on  his  parapet.  To  Captains 
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Campbell  and  French  was  committed  this  bold 
effort.  Entering  into  the  ditch  through  a  sally- 
port in  the  rear  of  the  star,  they  took  opposite 
directions,  and  soon  came  in  contact,  the  one 
with  Duval,  the  other  with  Seldon.  Here  en- 
sued a  desperate  conflict.  The  Americans,  not 
only  fighting  with  the  enemy  in  front  but  with 
the  enemy  overhead,  sustained  gallantly  the  un- 
equal contest,  until  Duval  and  Seldon  became 
disabled  by  wounds,  when  they  yielded,  and 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  the  point  of 
entry.  The  few  survivors  escaped  with  the 
hookmen  to  our  trenches,  where  yet  remained 
Campbell,  the  sand-bags  not  being  removed.  On 
the  left,  the  issue  was  very  different.  Rudolph 
gained  the  enemy's  ditch,  and  followed  by  the 
column,  soon  opened  his  way  into  the  fort,  from 
which  the  enemy,  giving  their  last  fire,  precipi- 
tately retreated.  Measures  were  in  train  on  the 
part  of  Lee,  to  follow  up  his  blow  by  passing 
the  rivulet,  entering  the  town,  and  forcing  the 
fortified  prison,  whence  the  left  might  have 
yielded  substantial  aid  to  the  attack  upon  the  star, 
by  compelling  Cruger  to  struggle  for  the  town, 
or  forcing  him  with  all  his  troops  to  take  refuge 
in  the  star;  a  situation  not  long  to  be  held, 
crowded  as  he  must  have  been,  and  destitute  of 
water. 
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But  Greene  was  unwilling  to  risk  in  this  man- 
ner the  loss  of  a  force  sufficient  for  keeping  the 
field  against  Rawdon,  especially  after  the  failure 
on  the  right.  He  sent  orders  for  drawing  off 
the  troops,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  prepara- 
tions were  begun  for  retreat — the  British  force 
now  advancing  upon  him  being  known  to  be 
nearly  double  our  own.  Greene  moved  off 
rapidly  with  his  army,  over  the  Enoree,  Tiger 
and  Broad  rivers,  towards  Charlotte  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
British  army  reached  Ninety- Six,  after  a  forced 
march  of  fourteen  days. 

'  Here,' — -says  Colonel  Lee  in  his  Memoirs — - 
1  followed  a  delightful  scene,  and  one  which 
soldiers  only  can  enjoy.  The  relieving  army 
was  welcomed  with  the  fulness  of  gratitude  due 
to  its  exertions  and  their  effect.  Responsive  to 
this  was  the  hearty  applause  bestowed  on  the 
garrison,  equally  merited  by  the  courage  and 
firmness  displayed  throughout  the  late  trying 
period.  Officer  embracing  officer,  and  soldiers 
mingling  with  soldiers,  gave  themselves  up  to 
those  gratulations  resulting  from  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  their  mutual  toils  and  mutual  perils. 
This  agreeable  scene — and  even  the  bloodiest 
and  gloomiest  wars  are  not  without  such — may 
form  a  fit  conclusion  to  our  campaign  in  South 
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Carolina.  No  movement  of  great  importance  had 
occurred  daring  the  remainder  of  it,  when,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  Greene,  with  his  army  con- 
siderably reinforced,  but,  like  Rawdon's,  fatig- 
ued, and  Enfeebled  with  heat  and  disease,  retired 
for  summer  quarters  to  the  high  and  healthy  hills 
of  Santee.  The  troops  had  begun,  too,  to  suf- 
fer severely  from  want  of  food.  There  was 
nothing  but  rice  to  answer  the  purpose  of  bread. 
As  for  meat,  there  was  none,  for  the  few  meager 
cattle  brought  to  camp  as  beef  would  not  afford 
more  than  one  or  two  ounces  to  each  man. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  of  the  light 
troops  had  subsisted  chiefly,  for  several  days,  on 
frogs,  which  abounded  in  some  neighboring 
ponds.  Even  the  alligator  was  used  by  a  few; 
and  both  these  articles  were  growing  into  con- 
siderable favor. 

The  events  of  the  fall  campaign  in  Carolina, 
subsequent  to  the  refreshment  of  our  troops 
among  the  Santee  hills,  as  also  the  more  impor- 
tant operations  which  were  at  the  same  time  car- 
ried on  atYorktown  (in  Virginia)  by  the  combined 
American  and  French  forces,  under  Washington, 
against  the  besieged  army  of  Cornwallis,  and 
which  in  October  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that 
General  and  his  army,  and  the  virtual  conclusion 
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of  the  war — these  events  must  be  left  undetailed. 
They  will  be  found  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
every  American  history,  but  it  is  for  that  reason 
the  less  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  The 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  Oct.  and  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British  army,  led 
by  General  0  'Kara,  marched  out  of  its  lines  with 
colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  march. 
What  must  have  been  the  joy  of  WASHING- 
TON, and  LAFAYETTE,  and KNOX,  and  LINC OLN, 
and  all  the  brave  patriots  who  on  this  memora- 
ble day  beheld  the  consummation  of  their  dear- 
est hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  their  labors  and 
sufferings!  It  was  the  day  which  sealed  the 
Independence  of  America.  Long  may  it  be 
remembered,  with  grateful  hearts,  in  our  time, 
and  in  all  coming  time,  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  bled  for  liberty.  On  their  intelligence 
and  virtue,  under  the  continued  protection  of 
that  Providence  which  favored  our  fathers' arms, 
must  depend  the  preservation  and  the  purity  of 
the  free  institutions  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Let 
us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  high  trust  committed 
to  our  hands. 
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